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IRST of all, we should like for every town merchant, banker, and 
| pat of any sort to read the letter about the Morrillton, 
Arkansas, Chamber of Commerce on page 7. _Its seventeen com- 
mittees illustrate the range of , 
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reading. And if Mr. Banker has time to read only one thing, we hope 
it will be the article by Mr. P. W. Goebel, President of the American 
Bankers’ Association, on productive vs. consumptive credit’ 





interest a town organization Pi 
should show in country de- | 
velopment. If you want town 
and country coéperation, the 
first thing to do is to try to 
get a chamber of commerce 
as rural-minded and _ pro- 
gressive as that of Morrill- 
ton. It’s a model worth 
copying! 
Then there is J. Z. Green’s 
} appeal on page 24 for your 
help in getting rid of crop 
lien slavery in the South. 
You ought to help about this. 
It isn’t fair for a state to say 
a man shan’t charge over 6 to 
8 per cent a year ona loan, 
but may charge at the rate of 
60 to 80 per cent per annum 
| in the form of ‘‘time prices.”’ 
}| And our merchants would be 
far safer by getting on a cash 
basis. 


For the merchant there are 
just two emphatic appeals 
from farm folks in this issue. 
The farm men say: ‘‘Provide 
acash market for our prod- 
ucts. If you say we should 
‘buy at home’ when it comes 
to shoes, clothes, and groc- 
eries, you should ‘buy at 
home’ when we have hay, 
corn and meat.’’ And the 
farm women say: ‘Join to- 
gether and fix up a woman’s 
rest room in each town.’’ 5 














Mrs. Edna Teas Smith on 


“WHO ARE YOU?” 


The failure to grade cotton 
properly is another often- 
heard complaint against 
towns—a complaint voiced 
in this issue by Mr. D. 
W. Boyce, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Every town seek- 
ing the farmer’s trade 


.should protect him at this 


point. 


And, finally, read on pages 
6 and 23 the appeals to 
city farm-owners to show 
more consideration for the 
social life of country neigh- 
borhoods. If there isa group 
of struggling white farmers 
trying to keep together so as 
to have satisfactory schools, 
churches, and social life, 
don’t displace a white tenant 
there and put a Negro into 
this little community of white 
neighbors. In your city 
home, you would probably 
get fighting mad if some ab- 
sentee landlord should put 
Negroes into the houses on 
each side of you. Very well; 
try to show the same con- 
sideration for the white farm- 
er and his wife and his 
daughters out in the coun- 
try. 

And these articles, Friend 
Townsman, are only a few in 
this ‘‘Town and Country Co- 
d6peration Special’’ deserving 
your attention. Better read 
all of them. 





page 22 also suggests that 
merchants in each town issue coéperative price lists so that the women 
may figure at home on their wants and order as intelligently as they 
do in ordering from a foreign firm. Then Mr. French points out how 
merchants may codperate to keep down’expenses so that they need not 
fear mail-order competition. And Prof. McKee urges merchants to 
cooperate with farmers’ organizations. If a farmers’ club brings you 
a big order with the cash, saving you all the expense of handling and 
all the risk of charging, don’t alienate these farmer friends, but place 
the order for them on a small margin of profit. 

We hope our banker friends will also give this number a careful 
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‘rom This Powerful 
MAXWELL ENGINE 


Almost 34 horse-power from 
this regular stock Maxwell 
engine! 

34 actual, brake horse-power! 

Proved by an accurate dyna- 
mometer test, made in the 
Maxwell laboratories August 
10, 1916. 

There has been a lot of talk 
about horse-power, and we just 
want to let Maxwell owners 
and prospective owners know 
that in respect to horse-power, 
as in most other respects, the 
Maxwell leads by a comfortable 
margin. Not that we attach 
such great importance to horse- 
power. Wedon’t. Wenever 
have. 

Horse-power — abundant 
horse-power—is only one of 
many superior features of the 
Maxwell. 

We are selling motor cars— 
complete motor cars—not 
engines or horse-power. 

Horse-power is a matter that 
is secondary to motor efficiency 
and economy. 


A giant has no advantage if 
he does not apply, or wrongly 
applies his strength. 


Maxwell Cars have horse- 
power—all you want or need— 
probably more per pound of car 
weight than any other automo- 
bile in the world. 


But we don’t make any loud 
cry about it. 


Because we have more than 
horse-power to sell you. 


Because -you are, and should 
be, interested in results, the net 
effectiveness of power. 


We challenge competitive 
tests. We invite comparison. 


Because we absolutely know 
that no car of its class or weight 
can surpass the Maxwell on 
speedways, on rough roads, 
through sand or mud, anywhere. 


And because we know, and 
you will know, that, everything 
considered, the Maxwell is the 
World’s Greatest Motor Car 
Value! 


Write to Dept. R_ for Catalog of the Complete Maxwell Line 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 














T ATHENS, Georgia, Appler oats 

sowed October 15 gave an average 
yield for four years of 16.4 bushels 
more per acre than the same variety 
sowed_November 15, and the same 
test with Fulghum oats gave an aver- 
age increase of 16.2 .bushels per acre 
for the early seeding over the later 
seeding. 


O SEEDSMAN can_ guarantee 

seeds to grow or make a crop. He 
should not be held responsible for 
seeds failing to grow except when 
this failure to grow is from dead 
seed. There are other conditions 
which cause a failure of seeds to 
grow, and unless the farmer tests the 
germination of his seeds before plant- 
ing he has no right to charge the fail- 
ure to get a stand of plants to the 
bad quality of the seed. When one 
sows seeds without testing them he 
loses all claims on the seller as to the 
question of the quality of the seed. 








VEN 11 cents a pound for hogs will 

not save the man who fattens his 
hogs on corn alone this fall. There is 
no sort of doubt but corn will be 
high-pricéd next spring throughout 
the South. Oats and wheat are both 
below the yields of last year and corn 
is not especially good in many sec- 
tions. Corn will be $1 a bushel or 
more for the man who has to buy on 
time next spring. When corn is $1 
a bushel it will cost the average man 
more than 11 cents a pound to pro- 
duce a pound of growth in hogs when 
feeding corn alone. But if the hogs 
are in cowpea, soy bean or peanut 
fields it will pay to feed a little corn, 
say one-fourth of a ration even 
though corn is worth $1 a bushel. 





N SEPTEMBER 1, 1916, the State 

of Iowa had nearly twice as many 
hogs as any other state.. Nebraska’s 
4,430,000 hogs was the nearest ap- 
proach to Iowa’s 8,742,000. In 1915 
Towa had 9,400,000 and Nebraska 
4,260,000, showing that Iowa lost 7 per 
cent and Nebraska gained 4 per cent 
in 1916 over 1915. It may be a sur- 
prise to some to know that North 
Carolina with 1,648,000 hogs and Ala- 
bama with 1,683,000, each have more 
hogs than such states as Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 
Of the Southern states, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas show an increase of from 
2 to 6 per cent each in the number of 
hogs in 1916 over 1915. 





The Home the Best .of Farm Profits 


THE business man, often, and the 

farmer, occasionally, make the 
mistake of counting the earnings of 
the farm, or its value to its owner, 
as represented by the net money re- 
turns above all expenses. If a man is 
engaged in the shoe business, for in- 
stance, the “store” is not expected to 
take care of the expenses of the 
home without credit for this service 
or expense. The interest on the in- 
vestment in the house and lot and 
the insurance, repairs and depreci- 
ation on the residence are not charg- 
ed against the store. 

But when the average man consid- 
ers the earnings of the farm the 
value and cost of the residence and 
a large part of the living expenses 
are not and cannot be separated from 
the business of the farm. A man may 
make $3,000 profit on his business in 
the city and expend all of this profit 
on his home and yet regard his busi- 


ness as profitable; but if he moves to 
the country and only comes out even, 
although he may live better, he is 
apt to conclude that there is no 
money in farming. The chief value 
of the farm is that it furnishes a 
home, and with the desire for com- 
forts once possessed by the occu- 
pants of that home, the farm will 
furnish a better home at less cost 
than the city. And »hbove all, the 
farm is the best place to raise the 
family. Of course, the farm homes 
are not, on an average, more com- 
fortable nor better than city homes, 
but that is more largely due to a 
lack of desire for comforts and con- 
seniences in the country than to any 
obstacles existing in farm conditions. 
The best of farm profits is the home 
which it may furnish. 


Kill the Buzzard 


r FARMERS’. Bulletin No. 755, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, W. L. McAtee makes a plea 
for the protection of the buzzard—a 
disease scattering, filthy, destructive 
bird for whose existence in a modern, 
civilized community there is no shad- 
ow of an excuse. 


The buzzard specializes in feeding 
on carrion, or the decaying carcasses 
of dead animals. The only excuse we 
have heard for the existence of the 
buzzard is that he is a scavenger. He 
is, but such a scavenger as ought not 
be tolerated in any community. We 
have passed the day when buzzards 
should be depended upon or allowed 
to eat and spread broadcast over the 
land the decaying, germ-laden and 
disease-conveying carcasses of ani- 
mals dying on our farms. . There is 
no sort of doubt but that a bird 
which feeds on the decaying car- 
casses of animals dead of an infec- 
tious or contagious disease may be 
and actually is a common means of 
spreading the infection. That the 
buzzard spreads anthrax (charbon), 
hog cholera and other diseases there 
can be no doubt, and the fact that it 
is not the chief means by which these 
diseases are spread is no reason why 
the buzzard should be spared, for 
even if only a mimor agent in the 
spreading of disease, this is sufficient 
to far outweigh any good he does. 

Good and useful birds, even harm- 
less and useless birds if they have 
beauty alone, should be preserved; 
but when the bird enthusiast permits 
his sentiment to rum away with his 
judgment and tries to justify the ex- 
istence of-the buzzard in a modern, 
civilized community, it is time to 
draw the line. 

The author of this bulletin, for in- 
stance, in his extremity to find some 
excuse for the continued existence of 
the buzzard, gives as a proof that it 
is not an important means of spread- 
ing hog cholera, “the fact that hog 
cholera at times is virulent and se- 
riously destructive in regions where 
there are few or no turkey buzzards, 
as in certain Northern states and 
Canadian provinces.” We _ submit 
that hog cholera is not serious- 
ly destructive in the Canadian 
provinces, and the fact that out- 
breaks occasionally occur where 
there are no buzzards proves nothing, 
except that the buzzard is not the 
only means of spreading cholera, 
which is known by everybody. 

The carcasses of dead animals 
should be disposed of in some more 
sanitary way than by being devour- 
ed and scattered by buzzards. 
Moreover, a single pig or lamb, which 
is often killed by this filthy pirate of 





the feathered tribe, is worth more 
than a thousand of these germ and 
vermin infested so-called scavengers. 


SAVE THE MANURE 


This Is the Best of All Fertilizers, 
Though We Every Year Let Mil- 
lions of Dollars’ Worth of It Go 
to Waste 


N GOOD seasons and in bad, on 

rich soils and on poor soils, on well 
drained and on undrained soils; in 
fact, on all soils, all seasons and on 
all crops stable manure has proved 
itself valuable. No matter what fer- 
tilizers are used or what crops are 
grown, the more stable manure made 
this winter and the better it is han- 
dled the larger will be the next year’s 
crops. 

Rich soils, those well supplied with 
stable manure, and good farming 
methods make the farmer almost in- 
dependent of the seasons. Under the 
most favorable soil and weather con- 
ditions almost anyone can make good 
crops, but good soils and good farm- 
ing show their value when the sea- 
sons are unfavorable. A soil well- 
filled with decaying stable manure 
will stand any drouth likely to occur 
in the South; and yet, there are few 
crops, soils or seasons in which a 
jack of moisture at some time does 
not lessen the yields. The best in- 
surance against drouth is a deep, 
well-tilled soil, filled with decaying 
organic matter. 

It is not easy to say too much 
about the value of stable manure, but 
nevertheless there will be thousands 
of tons of it wasted this winter in 
every Southern state. 

These remarks are for the purpose 
of stressing the importance of giving 
more attention to saving all the ma- 
nure possible this winter. 

Most of the fertilizer value of the 
liquid manure is Jost. The urine con- 
tains more than half the fertilizer 
value of the manure from horses, cat- 
tle and sheep. Two-thirds of the 
nitrogen and four-fifths of the pot- 
ash are in the urine. This shows how 
important it is to supply the stables 
with an abundance of bedding or 
litter, sufficient to absorb the urine, 
and it also shows the importance of 
protecting the manure from rains 
that will leach out the soluble plant 
foods. One-half the dry matter and 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizer 
value of the feeds used are found in 
the manure and when sufficient bed- 
ding is used the manure may actually 
contain more plant food than the 
feeds used. This is particularly true 








with mature fattening animals. 


Now is the time to provide sheds 
and bedding, so as to save the ma- 
nure made. And remember that the 
place to rot manure is in the ground 
and not in a compost heap. A ton of 
fresh manure will give as great in- 
crease in crops as a ton of well rotted 
manure and it takes two tons of the 
fresh to make one ton of the rotted 
manure. Also, the best place for the 
manure is in the soil not on it, but if 
the land is fairly level or if there is a 
growing crop on it, little will be lost 
by spreading the manure on the sur- 
face. There will be practically no 
loss into the air. The only material 
loss will be when the manure is ac- 
tually washed away and off the land. 


Some Feeding Inquiries 
READER asks the following 
questions: 

“J. Is the value of feed for milk 
cows based on the protein content? 

“2. What does ‘nitrogen-free ex- 
tract’ in feed mean? - Is it protein? 

“3. What is the protein content of 
No. 1 alfalfa hay?” 

The value of a feed is not based 
entirely. on its protein content. In 





—- 


the case of feeds extremely rich in 
protein, like cottonseed meal, for in- 
stance, it is a common practice to 
base the feeding value or cost largely 
on the per cent of protein, but this is 
only because the protein is much the 
most important nutrient in cottonseed 
meal and, comparatively, the other 
nutrients are of much less value. 

Owing to the fact that all animals 
require the nutrients in varying pro- 
portions, atcording to their kind, age 
and the work they are doing, and 
that all feeds contain more or less of 
practically all nutrients, but in vary- 
ing quantities or proportions; and 
owing to the further facts that 
the likes and dislikes of animals 
and their requirements vary great- 
ly, no simple method of fixing 
or comparing the values of feeds has 
yet been devised. The modern at- 
tempt to measure feeds by their fuel 
or energy values is at present no 
more satisfactory than previous at- 
tempts. _ 

At present probably the best meth- 
od for comparing the values of feeds, 
in so far as the average farmer or 
feeder is concerned, is by comparing 
the digestible nutrients and taking 
account of the accumulated experi- 
ence of feeders, and of feed tests. 
To an animal already receiving sufh- 
cient protein, but a deficiency in car- 
bohydrates, corn might be a more 
valuable feed than even a rich pro- 
tein feed like cottonseed meal, but 
for supplying protein only the cot- 
tonseed meal would be worth several 
times as much as corn. 

The facts that protein is the nutri- 
ent*of feeds containing nitrogen, and 
that carbohydrates are divided into 
“nitrogen-free extract” and fiber, 
have misled many beginners in the 
study of feeds and fertilizers. If our 
reader will stop and carefully con- 
sider the term, “nitrogen-free ex- 
tract,” as we have written it, he will 
at once understand that it is an “ex- 
tract” free from nitrogen, or that it 
contains no nitrogen at all. It is the 
total dry matter of feeds, less the 
protein, fat and ash. Corn, for in- 
stance, is over 70 per cent “nitrogen- 
free extract,” which is largely starch. 
Nitrogen-free extract and the woody 
fiber make up the carbohydrates. 

The protein content of No. 1 alfalfa 
hay is probably and generally not 
much different from other good 
grades of alfalfa hay. That is, the 
difference in the feeding values of 
the three grades, choice, No. 1, and 
No. 2 alfalfa hay would not be mate- 
rial, for these grades are largely de- 
termined by color and a small vari- 
ation in the percent of foreign grass- 
es or other forage plants. For in- 
instance, No. 1 alfalfa may contain 
not over 5 per cent “foreign grasses” 
and No. 2 not over 8 per cent. 

The following are. the analyses of 


-alfalfa in different stages of maturity 


and for different cuttings, as given by 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding,” 15th 
edition: 

NUMBER OF POUNDS IN 100 POUNDS OF HAY 


4 






Alfalfa Hay 
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POUNDS OF ans NUTRIENTS IN 100 


UNDS OF HAY 
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A pure-bred pig or five pure-bred chickens 
need —_ cost you a penny! See our offer on 
page 13, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 























Grapes Under Glass 


é HERE can I buy a book on the 

YY culture of grapes under glass, 
a book of real practical value?” 

Chariton’s “Grape Growers’ Guide” 
deals altogether with the cultivation 
of grapes under glass, and is a practi- 
cal book by a skilled grape forcer. 
It is published by the.Orange Judd 
Co., New York. 





Sugar Cane 


sty HAVE seen it stated that sugar 

cane, or ribbon cane.as we call 
it, makes seed in the southern part 
of the United States. Is this true or 
not? In my section the stalks have 
to be bedded and again planted in 
the spring”. 

I have never heard of the sugar 
cane blooming or seeding in any part 
of this country. I believe that it does 
seed in Cuba, but no farther north. 





Umbrella China Trees 


6 ILL a China tree trimmed to 

one stem make the umbrella 
China tree, or is the latter a distinct 
species?” 

No sort of pruning of the ordinary 
China tree will make the umbrella 
China. While not perhaps a distinct 
species, it is a permanent varietal 
form which comes true from seed. 
Both belong to the species Melia 
Azaderack, and the umbrella form 
originated in a sport or natural mu- 
tation which has been maintained. 





Strawberries Mixing 


oo the Progressive fall-bearing 
strawberries mix with the 
spring-bearing sorts if planted close 
together?” 

Plants mix only from the cross- 
ing of the flowers of one variety 
by the pollen of another, and the 
seedlings grown would show the 
cross, but plants near by cannot mix. 
The plants of the fall-bearing straw- 
berries might run in among the oth- 
ers if the runners are not watched 
and might in that way get the two 
mixed, but if the runners are watch- 
ed they can easily be kept separate, 
and both varieties will keep pure. 


Nitrate of Soda for Lettuce 


“WE HAVE a good lot of lettuce 
from seed grown in August and 
transplanted to rows about a foot 
apart. It has grown well, and I want 
to know if nitrate of soda will help 





it; and I do not want to over-do it. 


and hurt the plants. Please advise.” 

Nitrate of soda is excellent for 
pushing the plants to heading. It 
should be applied at the rate of 150 
pounds an acre between the rows 
when the leaves are dry, avoiding 
gétting any on the plants. In your 
section you should be able to head 
this lettuce in November. But when 
the nights. get quite cold it will be 
well to cover it in some way,: either 
with cloth or merely with pine straw. 





Horse Radish 


ss— WOULD like information in re- 
gard to the sowing of horse rad- 
ish and where the roots can be had.” 
Horse radish is planted in early 
spring from root cuttings. I plant it 
between the rows of early cabbage. 
Punch holes with a dibble or crowbar 
and set the cuttings straight in the 
hole and pack the soil to them. After 
the cabbage is cut the horse radish is 
cultivated through the season and 
dug in the fall, and the side roots 


trimmed off for planting the next 
season. Cut the top of the root 
square across and the lower end 


slanting so that you can tell top from 
bottom. The best variety is the Mali- 


ner Kren, which you can get from 
any of the leading seedsmen. 





Cotton Anthracnose 


‘sy WISH some information in re- 

gard to rotten cotton. Can I-give 
the seed any treatment that-wili not 
destroy its germination and will pre- 
vent the rot? The idea that it comes 
from the soil and not the seed must 
be wrong, for some of the same seed 
were put on land never known to 
grow rotten cotton and it rotted this 
year? 

I assume that you refer to the boll 
rot or anthracnose. This is carried 
only by the seed. It may be possible 
that treating the seed with formal- 
dehyde as we do for oats smut, may 
have some effect, but I know of no 
experiments demonstrating this. Bet- 
ter get clean seed from healthy cot- 
ton. It is not carried in the soil, but 
a good farmer will not plant cotton 


-to make some exceptions. 





true clovers, which all belong to the 
genus Trifolium. People have gotten 
to calling many legumes clover, such 
as bur clover and Japan clover, neith- 
er of which are true clovers. The 
serradella has some value, but very 
little as compared with crimson clov- 
er, red clover and alsike clover. 





Oats and Wheat 


‘sy HAVE just read the front page 

on winter cover crops, and want 
Oats will 
do well here put in with a grain drill 
during any open weather before the 
first of March, and I believe that 
wheat would do well, too. We do not 
have frost before November 1 to 
make it safe to sow wheat on ac- 
count of the Hessian fly.” 


You overlook entirely the purpose 
of a winter cover. Of course you can 
sow oats-in your section in late win- 
ter, but in the meantime the bare 
soil will be losing fertility.. You 
could sow wheat likewise, but make 
no wheat. In fact, your section is 
not a wheat section: Oats sowed in 
September will make a good winter 
cover and _ will make far more 


oats than the same vats sowed in late 





ROOM’? 


ments of the great cities. 
But listen: 


the ball team. 


night. 


—Grant Slocum, in The Gleaner. 





MR. MERCHANT, WHY NOT COOPERATE WITH 
OTHER MERCHANTS TO PROVIDE A “REST 


R. VILLAGE Merchant, I realize that you can’t provide these 
M conveniences in your own store, like the mercantile establish- 
You and all the other merchants 
a volume of business as great as some of the institutions mentioned. 
Then why not unite and jointly provide these conveniences for the 
women of the farms—the very best customers you have? 

You are not obliged to deliver goods to your country customers. 
If your delivery cost is 1 per cent of your gross expense, then credit 
the 1 per cent on country sales to the “Rural Rest Room Fund.” Let 
the merchants all agree to pay a certain sum per month to maintain 
such a rest room, in the same manner as they support the band and 


If your town is incorporated, let the village council add a small 
amount to the expense budget to meet the deficiency, or carry the 
whole expense. Let’s have a rural rest room in every village. A large 
waiting-room, with comfortable rockers; a large reading table, with 
books and papers and magazines; a couple of cribs in one corner 
where tired little babies may nap while mother rests; a toilet room; 
a couple of baby carriages, that the mother may not be obliged to 
carry the little one from place to place. 

A place where bundles could be left, and where a matron would be 
in charge from nine o’clock in the morning until the stores closed at 
This would transform shopping in a country village from a 
dreaded task, a day of work, worry and inconvenience, to a day of 
real pleasure; shopping, such as is enjoyed by the ladies of our cities. 


in the town do 








after cotton, but will farm in a good 
improving rotation of crops and le- 
gumes. 





Behind Time 


SAN I sow spinach in November 

for winter cutting, and what 
time can I sow lettuce to come on for 
cutting late in March?” 

In your climate you can sow spin- 
ach in early November, but it will 
not be ready for cutting before the 
middle of..March. My last sowing 
here was made the first of October, 
and I do not expect this to be ready 
for cutting till March. The spinach 
now being cut was sowed early in 
September. You can sow lettuce seed 
in a-frame .under glass or cloth in 
January and transplant in frames and 
get it in. March. Or you ca sow in 
the open -ground in::February, and 
transplant and get: the lettuce. in 
April. ‘ 





Serradella 


R. E. C. Sanford, who gives no 
postofiice address, writes that 
he has a package of seed from a 
Western seedsman marked “Tested 
and Reliable Clover—Serradella”. He 
wants to know about the “Clover”. 
Serradella is Ornithopus sativus, 
and is not a clover at all, though it is 
a legume. It will grow on poor land, 
but is more a weed than anything 
else and not to be compared with the 


February or March. The idea of a 


‘winter cover is to have a green grow- 


ing crop on the land all fall and 
winter to prevent loss of. nitrates 
from the soil. 





Sexuality in Plants 


“HAS anyone ever brought out the 
theory that #rows on the cob 
of corn are alternately. male and 
female?” 

No, and if they did it would be pure 
ignorance of plant life that caused 
it... Sex in plants resides in the flow- 
ers.. Some plants have both the male 


‘and female organs in the same flow- 


er and some have them in different 
flowers on the same plant and others 
have. the-male Howers on one plant 


and the female on another. Corn 
-has' male. flowers. or. tassels on 
top. In. this. .tassel the - male 


element or pollen is produced... The 
female flowers “are the silks, and the 
part that protrudes from the shuck 
is the stigma of the female organ 
which terminatés in an ovary at the 
cob, and every grain on the cob has 
its individual pistil or silk. When the 
pollen, blown in clouds over the field 
falls on the na of the pistils or 
silks it sticks and grows down till it 
reaches the «vary or nascent grain 
at the end. There it sets up a new 
growth and a germ or potential plant 
is formed, whicl will produce a plant 
when the grain is put in proper con- 
dition for germination. No grain is 
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formed unless the potlen reach the 
stigma of the silk. Hence a single stalk 
of corn standing alone never makes 
a full ear, because the pollen is blown 
away and little falls directly on the 


silks. The grain is the result of the 
union of the male and female ele- 
ments, and there would be no germi- 
nation if the union was not made. 
Hence there is no such thing as a 
male or female seed of any kind. The 
resulting plant will have the same 
sort of male and female flowers as is 
common to the species. 





Making Compost 
“. NOTICE that the Red Devil lye 
is recommended for mixing in 
water and sprinkling over manure or 
compost to cut it down and fine it. 
What is your opinion of this?” 

The Red Devil lye is made of caus- 
tic soda. It will add nothing of value 
to the manure, and in the cutting 
down you will lose value instead of 
gaining anything. The place for 
manure is not in a pile but out on 
the field and spread as fast as made. 
It loses less there than in any way 
you can handle it. Adding the Red 
Devil will simply be a. waste of the 
cost of the lye and the labor, and 
you will be losing ammonia from 
the manure in the pile. Get the 
manure out as fast as possible after 
it is made and spread it where some 
plant roots will find it. I cover my 
garden ail over thickly with manure 
in the late fall and let it lie all winter, 
and it does far better than manure 
applied inthe spring. Out on the land 
is the best place for manure,and do not 
imagine that you are getting potash 
in the lye, for there is not a particle 
of potash in it. If you will read the 
label on the cans you will find that 
it is all soda, and soda will not take 
the place of potash. We can afford 
to pile and turn manure for the gar- 
den and frames, but it docs not pay 
to spend time and labor over a com- 
post heap for the farm crop. Let the 
manure go out as far as it will and 
farm so that you will make more 
feed and feed more stock till you can 
have manure enough to go over the 
whole corn field. When a farmer does 
that he is on the high road to success. 











Failed to Take Proper Care of Them 


“| SET out 650 strawberry plants 

last November and they looked 
fine the past spring, but I did not get 
a pint of berries, and they seemed to 
be eaten up with crab grass and wire 
grass. But now I find every plant has 
lots of new ones. Shali I work out 
the grass roots now or wait till 
spring? Shall I cut out the ojd or tie 
new plants, as I do not care for more 
than 650, but I do want a crop of 
fruit? Would sawdust keep down the 
crab grass? Please advise me.” 

This is from a woman correspond- 
ent. You do not say what variety of 
strawberries you planted. You may 
have planted a pistillate variety, and 
it needs plants with pollen to make it 
fruitful. Then, it was not wise to 
plant where there is wire grass. 
Clean cultivation should have been 
given from the start, and the crab 


-grass kept out. Then the young run- 


ners’ should have been trained in 
along the rows to make a matted row 
and the space between the rows kept 
clean,and after the fruiting season a 
good: application of fertilizer should 
have been made and the clean ‘ciitiva- 
tion kept up the latter part of tlic sea- 
son. Late in winter you can burn off 
the dead crab grass and clean out the 
rows, leaving all the plants in the 


row. 
Then, after fruiting fertiliz ‘in and 
keep clean of grass and th + sea- 
son or that fall plant anc«t bed, 
and after the’second fruitias | >» the 
old plants under for som crop, 
for it does not pay to ca: . bed 
longer. Then the plants prev- 
ious fall will be coming . full 
crop and should be kept « ind the 
runners trained in alo “OWS. 
That fall plant anothe id let 
this ene make fruit thx ,eason 


and turn it under, too. 
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How Merchant and Farmer May Cooperate 








PROVIDE A CASH MARKET FOR 
THE FARMERS’ PRODUCTS 





Merchants Should Not Rebuke the 
Farmers for Sending Money 
West for Purchases When They 
Send Money West for Hay and 
Meat and Refuse to Pay Cash at 
Home—Second Prize Letter 


WO years ago I decided I would 

try hay on a very limited scale. 
The result was I saved a few tons 
of the prettiest peavine hay that I 
ever saw. I was told by some that 
it would sell itself. After I got my 
hay baled, I began to feel of the 
market. 

I was in Cordele, Ga., a town of 
about ten thousand. I passed a 
wholesale grocery house and saw 
baled hay stacked therein. I walk- 
ed in and-asked the proprietor if he 
wanted to buy. some nice peavine 
hay. He answered, “No, we handle 
only Western hay.” I tried several 
other wholesale grocery people, 
and got the same answer. I tried 
liverymen, stock dealers, and hay 
and grain merchants. The results 
were the same, notwithstanding the 
fact that I explained to each that my 
hay was A No. 1. I cut, stacked and 
baled it without a drop of rain. 

I told them to take the hay and 
feed it, and if it did not even up to 
recommendations not to pay for it, 
but if it did come up to pay. The 
answers were the same, “We do not 
handle peavine hay.” 


These same people will write a 
three-column article on money that 
can be made by raising hay. 

I was in a town of about 50,000 peo- 
ple trying to sell pork. I asked a mar- 
ket man to buy my pork. He answer- 
ed, “We only handle Western meats.” 
Of course not all the meat dealers 
were like this one, for I did sell my 
pork in this city. 

I heard a man say last week that 
there was 200 bushels of corn sold in 
his town a few days before for 40 
cents per bushel, notwithstanding the 
fact that Western corn is worth more 
than twice that much delivered. I 
dare say the merchants and bankers 
of this town advise the farmer to 
raise more corn and less*cotton. . Still 
when he carries it to market, he can- 
not sell it.- 

Now, here is another example of 
what a market will do. My home 
town, Weston, is a small country 
town, and until two years ago, when 
a farmer carried in a basket of chick- 
ens, he sold them, or rather exchang- 
ed them for merchandise, at from 18 
to 25 cents each. Our bank cashier 
looked over the situation and decided 
that he could handle chickens at a 
profit to himself, and hefp the farmer 
also. So now when a farmer carries 
chickens to town, he goes around to 
the bank and Mr. Adams (the bank 
cashier) gives him 10 cents per pound 
for hens and 15 cents per pound for 
friers, and sometimes he gets as 
high as 22 cents for broilers. The re- 
sults are, chickens are as much of a 
cash crop as cotton. Give us a Mr. 
Adams to handle our hay, corn, peas, 
peanuts, butter, and other products. 

What we need is for everybody to 
do their duty. 

Mr. Farmer: quit sending millions of 
dollars to Chicago and New York for 
merchandise that you can and should 
buy from your home merchant. Mr. 
Merchant: buy the farmers’ products 
even if you lose a little money some- 
times by so doing. 

You may say that you cannot count 
on the farmer’s grades of stuff 
that he offers you for sale. Certainly 
not. Why? You have never told him 
what you want. Tell him what you 
want, what you will pay for it, if he 
will deliver the goods: Rest assured 
you will get what you want, and as 
much as you want. 

Take the wholesale grocery people 


that I tried to sell my hay. They buy 
their hay and grain from Western 
farmers. Do they sell Western farm- 
ers any groceries? Certainly not. 
Still they grumble when their busi- 
ness is poor and their collections are 
short. 

Now the bankers should get in 
closer touch with their customers. 
They should always be ready to help 
a man who is trying to help himself. 
If the merchant will not find a mar- 
ket for the farmer’s . produce, the 
bankers should do as Mr. Adams did; 
find it for him. What is needed is for 
everybody to broaden their vision. 
Pull together for a bigger and better 
bank, town and farmers. 


Weston, Ga. J.-F. JONES. 





A Merchant’s Complaint Against the 
Farmer j 


J BELIEVE one of the greatest trou- 


bles of the merchant and farmer is 
that they do not work together. Each 
one suspects the other of beating, 
cheating, etc., when there-is no cause. 
I believe this belief is brought about 
on the part of the merchant by such 
cases as follows: 

Mr. Farmer comes to town with a 
load of sweet potatoes and tells Mr. 
Merchant that he feels that he should 


home and don’t let him send away for 


anything. Cc. F. DEGE. 
Pine, Fla. 





Less Usury Would Mean More 
Coéperation 


WENT to a merchant in my town 

and asked him to furnish one of 
my tenants $40 worth of supplies. He 
agreed and in September I bought my 
tenant’s crop and assumed his store 
debt. -When I paid it I found that he 
paid $2 for the same brand of flour 
that I had paid $1.75 a sack for, and 
he then added 10 per cent from the 
day the first bill of groceries was 
bought, making $43. I went .to my 
hardware man to buy a sixty-tooth 
harrow and the cash price was $12, 
but as I wanted it on fall time, he 
said he would charge me $13. I agreed 
and thought that was all the interest. 
But when I went to pay for it he 
charged me 10 per cent from date. 

Well, of-course, I know this is usury, 
but I must bear it and say nothing 
about it or they will not extend me 
further “accommodation,” as they call 
it. I feel like I was paying dear for 
my “accommodation,” but under the 
present conditions I can’t do better. 

I went to my banker the other day 
to borrow $500 and he will charge me 





Carthage Blade. 





THE MUTUAL DUTIES OF MERCHANT AND 
FARMER 


ARTHAGE as a town, and this community, need a get-together 

spirit and a steady pull for better conditions. There should be 

arrangements made to handle every article of country produce 
brought here. When the farmer can rest assured that the merchant 
will buy his produce, then the farmer will give the home merchant 
the preference when he has a purchase to make. 
must first learn to sell his produce in marketable shape. 
shell and sack it; if it is wheat or oats, do the same. Eggs should be 
gathered fresh and put on the market in proper packing, having 
regard to the size, color, etc. Butter will sell for more money and the 
demand will be greater if properly handled. 

The country around should supply the needs of the town with 
breadstuffs, meat, vegetables and such like. And on the other hand 
the merchant should keep and be able to sell the country people 
everything they need. And he should make it possible for the farmer 
to buy his goods as cheaply at home as from some foreign house, and 
if he fails to do this something is wrong and should be remedied.— 


It is true the farmer 
If it is corn, 








take the whole load at $1 per bushel, 
as he does all his trading with him. 
So the merchant buys more than he 
knows he ought to just to help Mr. 
Farmer “unload.” Then Mr. Farmer 
goes all over town and sells the bal- 
ance of his potatoes at 20 cents a peck 
and says that he gives bigger pecks 
for 20 cents than the merchant does 
for 25. So in this way ‘Mr. Farmer 
sells out and Mr. Merchant’s potatoes 
rot. 

So Mr. Merchant says, “Never mind, 
I will get even with Mr. Farmer the 
next time I sell him a suit of clothes 
or a pair of shoes.” And so it goes. 

R. L. DARNELL. 
Williamston, S. C. 





Two Requests of Mr. Merchant 


M® MERCHANT, let me tell you 
how to hold your trade, and 
keep the- farmer in good humor. 
When he comes in_your store with 
three dozen eggs, don’t growl and say 
you have six.or seven dozen on hand 
and they might ‘spoil if you bought 
any more. Take all you can get. Keep 
on hand -séveral. empty egg cases, 
pack and ship your surplus eggs to 
the city to a butter or egg man or the 
cold storage. And don’t shout about 
the express and freight charges being 
too high. 4 

Another thing to do for the farmer, 
when he wants a certain article or 
implement, and you haven’t it in your 
store, see that he gets it, by sending 
for it. Don’t give him that far-away 
stare, and wish he would hurry up 
and get out so you can wait on the 
next customer. Keep the money at 


12 per cent for his money. But I 
think I had better pay my banker 20 
per cent than to pay such unreasona- 
ble time prices. 

Now I don’t see how a hearty co- 
Operation can exist between the 
farmer and merchant until the mer- 
chant can be satisfied with lawful in- 
terest. Now if the merchant and the 
farmer want hearty codperation, let 
us practice the Golden Rule. This 
would greatly aid in doing away with 
extortion and unfair dealings. 

J. M. MAXWELL. 

Carbon, Texas. 





Swap Produce for Your Grocers’ 
Due Bill 


OWN and country coéperation is 

highly needed. This can be had 
to a certain extent by the system of 
bartering. For instance, the farmer 
raises too many. snaps for family use. 
He can carry them to his merchant 
in town and sell them to him and get 
a due-bill. Then when Mr. Farmer’s 
wife wishes to get some coffee, sugar 
or other little household necessity 
Mr. Farmer can carry his due bill to 
his merchant and get his desired nec- 
essity ; and in this way the little things 
which the average farmer turns into 
waste can be turned into a grocery 
bill off-set. 

My garden cuts down my grocery 
bill in two ways: First by getting 
from my garden what I would have to 
buy at the store; second, by selling 
any surplus vegetable to the mer- 
chant and obtaining credit at. market 
price for things I cannot raise in my 
garden. 


The farmer ought to-raise all ‘his 
home supplies, Then if he has any 
cotton or tobacco it is all net cash fo - 
him, and it can be put into the bank 
or back on his farm in improving it, 
if he will barter his surplus vegeta- 
bles for household necessities and in 
many cases purchase the family 
clothes. It is mighty nice to go to 
your merchant with a due bill and get 
your sugar and coffee without going 
down into your pocket and pulling 
out the hard cash which comes from 
your cotton or tobacco. 


C. Mi i 
Carthage, N. C. 





Good Markets Must Precede Perma- 
nent Diversification 


OU often hear the merchant 

preaching that great and noble 
sermon, “diversification,” ~to the 
farmer. : 

Mr. Farmer is not blind to this op- 
portunity of making good money sell- 
ing to the local market, and so he 
puts in a big crop. He does make 
good money on the crops that he has 
been advised to raise, and prepares 
for a larger crop the next season. | In 
the meantime his neighbors have seen 
the great opportunities in raising 
these particular commodities, and 
they, like good fellows, fall in line 
and raise the same crops. 

The result of such a system of di- 
versifying is disgusting to the farmer. 
The local market is soon glutted, and 
the over-supply is dead stock on his 
hands. The next year Mr. Merchant 


, very studiously avoids the topic of 


‘living at home and_ diversifying” 
when in conversation with his farmer 
friends, and orders his products from 
a foreign market that could be grown 
at home in the greatest of quantities. 

It would be folly to ask a merchant 
to diversify in buying his stock of 
goods if the public only demand one 
or two commodities. This is so with 
the farmer. It is energy lost to ask 
him to diversify his crops if cotton is 
the cnly crop that he can safely dis- 
pose of on the local markets. 

The only solution to this problem of 
supp’: ng the local market and diver- 
sificatio. on the farms of this state 
is to establish and maintain local 
wholesale markets for the produce 
raised. J. B. SNIDER, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Longview, Texas. 





Every Town Should Have a “Grain 
and Feed Exchange” 


KNOW of a good idea being car- 

ried out to a certain extent in two 
towns in north Alabama. It is this: 
Every Southern town should have a 
“grain and feed exchange.” This ex- 
change should have plenty of storage 
room. It should also have a corn 
sheller, feed chopper, grist mill, and a 
rolling mill with power sufficient to 
run them. 

This exchange will be of a benefit 
to the farmer in many ways. It will 
furnish him a ready market for all 
grains, hays and other feedstuffs that 
he will have for sale. He will get a 
better price for what he sells than he 
would get if he sold it to a concern 
that had to ship it off to be manufac- 
tured. He can have his own breads 
and feeds prepared here. 

It will be of benefit to the merchant 
because he can buy from this ex- 
change, his meal, a large part of his 
flour, chicken feed, hay, and a large 
number of other feeds; and what he 
buys will be fresh, will not come up 
short or damaged because of shipping, 
and will not have any freight charges. 

Both the farmer and merchant will 
have to codperate with this exchange 
in order for it to be a success. The 
farmer will have to raise and sell to 
this exchange and the merchant will 
have to buy from it. It is easily done 
though. 
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How Banker and Farmer May Cooperate 








Deposit Money When You Have a 
Surplus and the Bank Will Lend 
When You Have a Deficiency 


VERY farmer should have two 

bank accounts, and let his wife 
and children have one in order to 
train them in the habits of banking 
and sound finance. The farmer should 
patronize (1) the checking depart- 
ment of a good bank liberally, and 
at the same time, should (2) carry in 
a cash savings fund a small surplus of 
10 per cent of his earnings each year 
to be used for emergencies, spend 10 
per cent for recreation, the remain- 
der of his earnings going back to the 
farm for necessities and improve- 
ments. He should also have one or 
two intimate friends who are bank- 
ers, able to advise with him as to bus- 
iness ventures, the conditions of mar- 
keting, buying and selling. 

It would be a matter of great nat- 
ional significance if every farmer 
knew that the easiest way to form 
such a connection is to begin in the 
marketing season—the pay day on 
the farm—to select the best bank in 
his community and use it as a deposi- 
tory, and thus creating friendship, in- 
stead of forgetting the banks in times 
of his prosperity, and then soliciting 
loans from it in times of his depres- 
sion. When he goes to get a loan, nat- 
urally the first question is, “How 
much have you ever used this bank 
before? Are you a depositor? How 
long have you been one?” It some- 
times seems that many farmers look 
upon the banks only as a place to 
borrow money—which might be com- 
pared to some men who only say 
their prayers when in trouble. 

Every banker should have a num- 
ber of friends among the farmers on 
whom they can rely for information, 
influence and friendship in putting 
over the business policies of their 
institutions, and by such relations the 
whole community benefits. Idle time, 
idle lands, and idle money bring no 
profit, and it is by the spark of per- 
sonal contact that all of us learn our 
most important lessons. The farmer 
learns from the farm journals that 
he needs sorely to cultivate the 
land he has more intensively than he 
needs to buy more land, but to have 
the man in the bank in whom he has 
confidence tell him so personally 
causes him to try it, and in the end to 
realize that both the farm journal and 
the banker are his friends. He also 
learns the many advantages of good 
banking service, the danger of idle 
dollars, and how his money together 
with that of his neighbors is used in 
the development of the community, 
and the important part he plays in 
the general order of things in which 
he, his friends, and neighbors are 
benefited by codperating with banks. 

D. L. HARDEE, 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Extend Constructive Credit Only, 
Mr. Banker 


HERE are two classes of credit, 
one I call a constructive credit 
and the other I call the consumptive 
credit, or rather, I prefer to call the 
latter the destructive credit. Now, 
what is the difference and how can 
we aid the thrift movement by mak- 
ing use properly of the two credits, by 
encouraging the one and discouraging 
the other one? 
3y constructive credit I mean, for 
instance, a credit that is extended for 
the purpose of investing in something 
that while the man uses the credit 
and pays you interest for it, it will 
enhance in value so that at the matur- 
ity of the credit it can be sold with- 
out any sacrifice and will pay the in- 
debtedness plus the interest, and a 
profit besides. That is constructive 
credit. For instance, if a man, we 
will take the farmer, buys cows 


and borrows some money from 
you to build a silo so that he may 
preserve the feed value of grain or 
utilize grain that otherwise would be 
destroyed or practically have ne feed 
value, that is constructive credit and 
should be encouraged. The same way 
if a man comes to you and says, I 
have a piece of alfalfa; I want to bor- 
row some money in order to buy hogs 
and fence that piece of alfalfa hog- 
tight so that I may have a pasture 
and raise hogs; there is one of the 
greatest pieces of constructive credit 
that you could possibly use and you 
should encourage it; but if a man 
comes in and says he wants to bor- 
row some money possibly so tHat he 
may have a vacation trip, why then 
you ought to talk with him and see 
whether he has any constructive 
credit that will pay the credit back, 
as well as the hundred dollars that he 
is going to borrow for his vacation, 
and if he has not, it is up to us, as 
bankers, to discourage him in bor- 
rowing this hundred dollars, even 
though ultimately you may get your 
money. 

But the greatest curse of the bank- 
ing system today is a lot of credits 
extended for consumptive purposes. I 
want to call your attention to two ex- 
tremes that are being made use of, 
one not enough and the other I feel 
too much, that give you an idea of 
what I mean by constructive and de- 
structive credits. One man comes in 
and wants to buy a manure spreader. 
There isn’t anything more construc- 
tive in the world than that,—every 
man ought to be encouraged to buy a 
manure spreader and use it. The oth- 
er man comes in and wants to buy an 
automobile. Now, there you have the 
clearest example of what I mean on 
the two lines of credit—the one ought 
to be encouraged, the other discour- 
aged until the first one has been used 
long enough to produce results that 
the man can buy the automobile with- 
out having to ask for credit. 

A farmer comes to you to buy a 
better hog than he has; that is con- 


structive credit. But if he comes to 
you to buy a new suit of clothes on 
credit, there is another proposition 
again. You want to encourage him to 
to buy the cow, but if he hasn’t the 
money or credit to buy the suit, per- 
suade him that the old suit will do an- 
other winter—P. W. Goebel, Vice- 
President American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, to North Dakota Bankers. 





This Bank Gave Two Jersey Sires 


Fea winter the First National 
Bank of Cherryville called a farm- 
ers’ meeting, and proposed to help 
them into the dairy business provided 
the farmers showed enough interest. 
The bank met such an enthusiastic 
response from all sides of the town 
that the banker proposed to buy two 
pure-bred Jersey sires and lend them 
to the farmers free of charge. 

The farmers at once set about ar- 
ranging for the keeping of the sires. 
Finally two associations were formed, 
the one south of Cherryville at Sun- 
nyside’and the one north of Cherry- 
ville at Oak View School. Both of 
these associations adopted rules and 
by-laws governing the care of the sire 
and assuming responsibility for it. 
At Oak View School we organized 
with more than fifty members, elected 
officers, executive committee and ar- 
ranged for the care of the registered 
sire in this community. Our associa- 
tion meets only once a year but the 
executive committee has the power 
of enrolling new members, and so on. 

All the members of this association 
have had the opportunity of securing 
the sire service at a cost of fifty cents 
for each service. This community is 
fast becoming a dairy section patron- 
izing the local creameries at Lincoln- 
ton and Shelby. There are some fair- 
ly good grade cows in the community, 
and the action of the Cherryville 
Bank means a great deal to the com- 
munity in securing better livestock. 
And I am of the opinion that the in- 
vestment will return handsome divi- 
dends to the banker. 





civilization in the South. 


Negroes. 


wife 


credit society. 


our crops or doing our work. 


get them. 





MR. TOWNSMAN, IF YOU OWN A FARM, READ 
THIS 


\ ) I E HOPE every city man who owns a farm will read Mr. S. F. 
Cain’s letter on page 23 and try in future to put only white 
tenants into white neighborhoods. 

dominantly white communities, only by giving white farmers a suffi- 

cient number of white neighbors for adequately supporting white 
schools, churches and social life, can we develop a high type of rural 





The white farmer needs white neighbors. 
the distant, limited and non-social relations we can have with 
I want a neighbor who will go with me to my farmers’ 
meeting and get inspiration with me and talk with me about the 
things we heard discussed. I want a neighbor who can light a light- 
wood torch o’ nights and come over with his wife or boy or girl and 
sit with me and mine while we plan better things. 
bor whose boy will be in the corn club with my boy and will go to 
the meetings with him and spur up my boy to do his best. I want a 
neighbor whose wife will go to the meeting of the United Farm 
Women with my wife and come over and help entertain when my 
has the United Farm Women meeting with her. 
neighbor whose girl will be with my girls in canning club work, and 
who can be my girl’s roommate when she goes off to college. 
a neighbor who will support the school and church and Sunday 
school of my race and help keep them strong. 
who shares all the aspirations of my race and can codperate with 
me as a citizen and voter in bringing better things to pass. 
a neighbor who can join me as a full equal in starting any sort of 
codéperative enterprise. I want a neighbor who will join me in a rural 
I want a neighbor with whom I can sit down and 
laugh and talk at my fireside as we talk over plans for marketing 
I want a neighbor for whom my boy 
can work whenever he needs help, and not mind earning an honest 
dollar by working for him in his fields. 
go with me, comrade-like, to the state farmers’ meeting, or join me 
in some request I have to make of the county commissioners, or 
comfort me as a brother when death or sorrow comes to my home. 
I want a neighbor whose fine sturdy sons and daughters I can watch 
growing up and see in their beautiful friendship with my own boys 
and girls a promise of yet closer ties between my neighbor and me— 
a promise of new home-nests when he and I have passed away. 

These are the things the white farmer or tenant craves, Mr. 
Landlord, and if you will put yourself in his place you will help him 


Only by developing pre- 


It’s not enough to have 


I want a neigh- 


I want a 
I want 
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The milk, butter, eggs, vegetables 
and so on to supply the town could be 
provided for in the surrounding coun- 
try by the right kind of codperation, 
with great advantage to both the pro- 
ducer and consumer. I have exper- 
ienced several instances where I 
could not sell my produce in the town 
because the merchant had laid in a 
supply from a distant wholesale 
house. a I 





Mr. Banker: “Let the Farmer Have 
Money to Make Money With” 


| AM trying to farm in one of the 
best stock regions in the South, but 
the farm owners here as a whole are 
cramped for cash to buy stock enough 
to eat the grass they have. Now if 
the town money-savers would lend 
money on cattle to buy more cattle 
when the farmers have sufficient feed 
and fence to care for the cattle, the 
farmer could turn all his feed into 
money, as well as manure for his land 
so that he could grow even more feed, 
more cotton, and have money to pay 
his merchant for tools and supplies. 

Now our bankers do not want to 
lend money on cattle to buy more 
cattle. If the banks would lend money 
on cattle, the value of the cattle would 
increase more than enough to cover 
the interest, and the security would 
be increasing in value all the time. 
Then when the farmer sold his cattle, 
he could pay the debt and have some 
money left for himself, thus enabling 
him to buy his groceries and other 
necessaries for cash. 

Now let the banker, merchant and 
farmer get together, and instead of 
the banker lending the merchant 
money that he may furnish the farm- 
er goods at ‘time prices,’ let the 
banker lend the farmer the money so 
that he may get his farm on a pros- 
perous basis and thus be able to pay 
the merchant cash and relieving him 
of the necessity of borrowing. 

Let the farmer have the money to 
make money with. 

J. W. CALENDER. 

Natchez, Miss. 





How a Banker's Loan Helped Him 


See banker can do a great deal for 
the farmer if the farmer will act 
honestly. Last year I only had two 
sows, worth about $30. I went to 
my banker for the first time and ask- 
ed to borrow $100 for awhile. He let 
me have the money, and I invested 
this in cattle. My sows raised 17 pigs. 
I kept them until they all brought 
$183. I invested part of this in cattle 
and paid a few debts with the rest. I 
made a little wheat to sell and a nice 
cotton crop, also a good corn crop. I 
have paid out of debt and have some 
money, one mule colt paid for and a 
nice bunch of cattle left. 

I always will feel like that banker is 
a friend to me; he put me on the road 
to success. 





Where Banks Encourage the Pur- 
chase of Pure-bred Livestock 


TN REIDSVILLE, Tatnall County, 

Ga., which is not in the Cotton Belt 
and where the farmers are mostly 
white and live at home, the bankers 
and merchants codperate with the 
farmers and the people are happy 
and prosperous. The banks loan the 
farmers at reasonable rate and long 
time all the money they need to buy 
Percheron stallions and mares, blood- 
ed cattle and hogs. But there are few 
such communities in the cotton sec- 
tion of the South. 

Too often, however, after business 
men talk diversification the mer- 
chants will not buy the farmer’s stuff 
or help him dispose of it. They will 
buy a poor grade of timothy hay in 
the West instead of buying peavine 
hay from the farmer at home. 

W. T. CHRISTOPHER. 

Montezuma, Ga. 
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What Commercial Organizations May Do 





WHAT ONE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IS DOING 





Morrillton, Arkansas, Has Set an Example Every Other Commer- 
cial Organization in the South Should Follow—Read Its List of Sev- 
enteen Warking Committees, and “Go Thou and Do Likewise’— 


First Prize Letter 


By Ed Simpson, Morrillton, Arkansas 


HE Morrillton Chamber of Com- 
| merce is organized with seven- 
teen distinct departments, and 
is comfortably and conveniently lo- 
cated in two large, well lighted rooms 
right in the center of the business dis- 
trict, having one room for the per- 
sonal use of the agricultural expert, 
and the lady canning club agent em- 
ployed by the county, completely 
equipped with bulletins on every mat- 
ter pertaining to town and country 
development, the other room for the 
paid stenographer, the use of themem- 
bers, committee meetings, the visitors 
from the rural districts, and displays 
of extra good farm products, brought 
in from time to time by farmers and 
farmer boys and girls. 

Each of these seventeen depart- 
ments has at its head a capable man, 
selected from the best business talent 
in the town, bankers, merchants, and 
professional men, each having a com- 
mittee selected from amongst the 
farmers of the country, who advise 
together for the better understanding 
of the work in hand. 

Right here, perhaps it is best to say 
that this work is carried on absolute- 
ly free of cost as to salaries from any 
member of the Club except the sten- 
ographer, who is on the job every 
hour in the day, doing work for any 
committee any time they so desire. 

An explanation of the work as we 
are carrying it on, by departments, is 
as follows: 

1. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs.—The 
Chairman, a banker of state-wide rep- 
utation, Mr. Wood Rainwater, has 
just closed a very successful free 
street fair, at which was held all the 
contests among the club members. 
We gave these members a splendid 
time all the week-—a free band concert, 
a theatre party, and free entertain- 
ment at the carnival shows. We pre- 
ceded this fair with a fish fry and wa- 
termelon party, auto ride and theatre 
party in August, getting them enthus- 
ed for the fair week. Through this 
enthusiasm, we have already 100 ap- 
plications from the boys alone for 
membership in the 1917 clubs. 

2. The Bureau of Credits—Mr. 
Chas. L. Massey, Chairman, has de- 
vised a system whereby the credit 
rating of every man in the county is 
on file in the secretary’s office. This 
bureau was not established for a col- 
lection agency so much as to educate 
the growing generation on the value 
of being prompt in obligations. 

3. Civic Improvement Committee.— 
Mr. V. V. Hellums, the leading insur- 
ance man, Chairman, looks after the 
ragged signs on the streets, the trash 
piles which accumulate, the planting 
of shrubbery, flowers,etc., around pri- 
vate homes as well as public build- 
ings, the building of houses for rent 
to people who wish to move here for 
schools or any other purpose. 

4. The Entertainment and Social 
Committee.—Mr. V. A. Beeson, editor 
of the leading paper in this city, 
Chairman, not only has a big dinner 
spread for the Chamber of Commerce 
members once each month, at which 
time we invite our farmer friends, but 
he looks after the pleasures of the 
boys and girls during their county 
conventions here, also the entertain- 
ment of the farmers who take ad- 
vantage of the farmers’ short course 
in agriculture held each year in our 
city. 

5. Committee on Gardens and Mar- 
keting—Mr. C. Ellis, manager of 
Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery Co., Chair- 
man, keeps the farmers informed as 
to gardens, the kind of seed to plant, 
both spring and fall. He also provides 


a market for the girls’ canning club 
products at the very best prices. He 
furnishes the farmers with crimson 
and bur clovers enough to sow one 
acre each at actual cost, not even 
counting the freight. Our organiza- 
tion also furnishes these same farm- 
ers with the inoculation for the crim- 
son clover absolutely free. 

6. Good Roads Committee.—Mr. E. 
H. Dunaway, a prominent hardware 
dealer, Chairman, is codperating with 
the road commissioner in bettering 
the roads. The county pays 25-cents 
per mile and our organization pays 25 
cents per mile for dragging the roads. 
The work is all handled by this com- 
mittee. Twenty-five drags are distrib- 
uted over the county, and contracts 
have been made with farmers to drag 
from one to five miles of road each, 
after every rain. We pay them once 
each month. The codperative part of 
this work is in letting the farmers feel 


man, is furnishing to any farmer pure- 
bred stock, giving him time to pay for 
the same and also sells him cream 
separators and any other machinery 
on payments. He furnishes a man 
free of charge out of his own store to 
receive and ship the farmers’ milk to 
the creamery 50 miles away, makes 
the settlements with the customers, 
all without charge, to encourage the 
dairying industry. He keeps in touch 
with every neighborhood, and if one 
neighborhood has a bull they wish to 
change, he finds another neighbor- 
hood that needs him and thereby ef- 
fects a change. 

10. Membership Committee. — Mr. 
Geo. N. Sweetland, Variety Store pro- 
prietor, formerly manager of some of 
the largest city stores in the country, 
Chairman, takes an afternoon off 
once a week to secure new members 
to the club, as well as to keep the old 
members rounded up and in good 
paying humor. 

11. Poultry.—Mr. R. Q. Lane, man- 
ager of the Rainwater Bros. and Lane 
Poultry Shippers Co., Chairman, furn- 
ishes the girls’ clubs with pure-bred 
poultry and eggs at cost prices, fi- 
nancing them till.the girls can pay. 
He also, through the work of these 
same girls, carries on a campaign of 











on 








REST ROOM FOR WOMEN AT DALLAS, TEXAS 


The market town without a well equipped rest room for farm women is behind the 
times, See article on page 22 


like they are donating something 
when they put four mules to a drag 
and for only 50 cents per mile. Furth- 
er than this, farmers are solicited to 
furnish their teams a day or two ata 
time to repair the roads and keep 
them in condition for the drags. 

7. Home Economics and Domestic 
Science. Mrs. V. A. Beeson, Chair- 
man, is coOperating with the canning 
club agent, in conducting cooking 
schools and doing actual demonstra- 
tion work right in the farmers’ homes. 

8. Horticulture—Mr. I. W. Smith, 
the most successful horticulturist in 
the county, Chairman, conducted a 
very successful campaign for increas- 
ing the acreage of strawberries. The 
business men took the Morrillton 
Park band, and gathered crowds of 
people in the various neighborhoods 
from one to nine miles from Morrill- 
ton, making speeches about the value 
of the strawberry industry, and se- 
cured pledges in two weeks cam- 
paigning, every meeting being held at 
night, increasing the acreage from 600 
acres to 1,200 acres. This acreage was 
actually planted, and as a result the 
following year there was more money 
in circulation during the month of 
May than ever before, paid out for 
strawberries and picking. The best 
day’s cash business our store ever did 
till this fall was done on what we 
call to this day “Strawberry Satur- 
day.” 

9. Livestock and Dairying.—Mr. E. 
FE. Mitchell, president of one of the 
leading banks, large landowner, and 
leading hardware merchant, Chair- 


“Swat the Rooster” during the sea- 
son. He furnishes them with a mar- 
ket for’everything in the poultry de- 
partment. We also organized a par- 
cel post shippers’ association through 
the help of the fourth-class postmas- 
ters, which is doing a great work in 
both eggs, dressed poultry, butter, etc. 

12. Publicity Committee.— Arthur 
LaVasque, a first-class printer, now 
in the grocery businéss, Chairman, 
sees that every move for the various 
committees, in the way of public 
meetings, is well advertised. The suc- 
cess of the recently held boys’ and 
girls’ club fair was largely due to the 
good advertising he gave it. 

13. Rural Schools Committee. — 
Prof. J. L. Lucas, county examiner, 
Chairman, not only works for the bet- 
terment of the public school system 
but uses the teachers in getting that 
coOperation and enthusiasm from the 
school children for the community 
work, 

14. Sanitation and Rural Engineer- 
ing Committee——Dr. R. J. Adams, 
Chairman, constantly advises through 
the Chamber of Commerce the people 
not only in town but in the country, 
simple health rules, and the necessity 
of attention. Through this depart- 
ment, we assist the farmer in secur- 
ing better arrangements of his farm 
“plant,” assist him in installing any 
system of waterworks, drainage, ter- 
racing, etc. 

15. Seed Selection and Boll Weevil 
Prevention, Committee.—R. L. Greer, 
prominent merchant, Chairman, has 
been constantly sending out literature 


to the farmers and boys and girls, re- 
garding the selection of the seed at 
gathering time, and the early break- 
ing of their lands, cleaning up waste 
places, etc., for the prevention of boll 
weevil damage. 

16. Soil Improvement Committee.— 
J. M. Scroggin, a large landowner and 
merchant, Chairman, held five night 
meetings among the farmers this sea- 
son, securing the sowing of about 100 
acres of crimson and bur clover. The 
seed were obtained at cost through 
the Bureau of Markets, were deliver- 
ed to the farmers, have been sowed, 
and most of them have reported splen- 
did stands. This department will keep 
right in touch with these farmers who 
have sowed these clovers this season, 
will see that they save the seed at the 
right time, and will further see that 
whirlwind campaigns are made next 
season which will result in ten times 
the acreage in 1917. 

17. Transportation Committee. — 
Hon. J. A. Frisby, Mayor, Chairman, 
looks after the transportation of the 
farm extension forces when they 
come to our county for a series of 
meetings. He also makes contracts 
with the railroads securing free fer- 
riage for the farmers who haul cot- 
ton from south of the Arkansas River 
to this point. 

The above is an outline of the sev- 
enteen committees and their work 
briefly stated. 

We have just secured an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 from the county quorum 
court for a farm demonstrator, can- 
ning agent and extension school work 
for the coming year. Last year this 
appropriation was turned down cold, 
because there had been no codpera- 
tive work. This year, we went to 
werk through our publicity commit- 
tee, wrote every justice of the peace 
in the county, giving him an exact 
statement of the work that one de- 
monstrator had done through private 
subscriptions plus the government 
funds. We had each of the bankers 
and business men write their personal 
friends and customers among these 
justices, also wrote influential farm- 
ers in each neighborhood to person- 
ally talk with his own justice and 
urge them to be liberal in their ap- 
propriations for this work. 

We appeared before this court yes- 
terday, and the writer explained what 
coéperation between this Chamber of 
Commerce, the county court, the 
farm demonstrators and canning club 
agents could do and what they had 
done. This appropriation carried with 
only one dissenting vote, and we are 
confident that the victory was 
brought about by the codperative ef- 
forts as above outlined. 





Codperate to Get Demonstration 
"Agent 

IFE is too short for one’s personal 
experience to count for much. As 
an illustration, it cost many thous- 
ands of dollars to determine the best 
method of cutting seed potatoes. This 
has been done, and the method may 
be had for the asking. The same thing 
is true about almost every question 
that confronts the farmer, the stock 
raiser, horticulturist, and in all the 
special lines of work on the farm. 
The county demonstration agent can 
give the farmer the accumulated ex- 
perience of the years and farming be- 

comes no longer a matter of “luck.” 

I am therefore convinced that noth- 
ing can be compared with the results 
that could be obtained if in each 
county, town and country would co- 
6perate in securing a demonstration 
agent to carry to the farmers the gos- 
pel of better farming. This will not 
only increase the farmer’s crops, but 
it will increase his bank account also. 


Florence, Ala. E. B. HARDIN. 





Our pure-bred pigs and chickens are some 
thing to be proud of! It will be worth your 
while to work for these. 
page 13. 
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Be Proud of the shirt you 





wear today—the Quality | 
kept up, Exclusive design | 


and Fadeless colors. 


ALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


Carry our usual guarantee of “Stand- 
ard in Quality, Fabric and Work- 
manshi “A 

HALLMARK patterns are not only 
Distinctive and Exclusive, they are 
Indanthrine Colors—Guaranieed Tub, 
Perspiration and Sun Proof. Your dealer 
has them. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs, Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 

Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also ship- 
ping tags, price lists, etc.. ALL FREE 


SHIP TODAY 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





lorle home without sewer- 
age needs one. Most con- 
venient, meritoriovs Pome 
necessity in a oe 

to sick people. Can be Pt 
anywhere in house. 


Abolish Outdoor 


Closet 
Put a warm Comtoré Toilet in 
our home, @ guarantee of 
ps lthy, nitary conditions. 
Germ-lite k killed by chemicals Seon 
tied once 8&7 SENT OM 30 DAYS 
wes ag 
other attention. oar ° 
Health endorseit. Write now for iteemetanes, 
prices, etc. Agents Wanted—E; 


COMFORT GHEMICAL CLOSET CO, x) 





And pay highest prices for Coen, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat. 

and all other Furs, Hides = 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 


Send for Free Price List and Ship- | 


ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ace FUR ra. » 
Louis, M 


TRAPPER 


GET Ft PRICE te! FIRST 
Highest prices—prompt returns. 
just exactly the prices we te uote and give 
your furs an honest and liberal CEA. 


ion 








Write for price list at. once—see on yourself, 
AMERICAN FUR Fr aid 
H. S. Kalish, Pres 
Dept. 39 


St. Souls Mo, 
Free Catalog = colors explains 





“I WANT TO BUY FROM MY HOME MERCHANT,” SAYS 
MR. FRENCH 





But at the Same Time Mr. Merchant Should Adopt Modern Meth- 
ods and Coédperate With Other Merchants to Reduce Expenses and 
So Cut Prices to Mail-order Level—Some Practical Suggestions 


From Farmer to Merchant 





By A. L. French, R. 2. Cascade, Va. 


N= let us take up the middle- 
man’s proposition that the farm- 
er should purchase everything 
he needs of his home people and then 
give to the middleman the profit de- 
rived from the sale 

of the goods, and 

he in turn profit 

the community by 

supporting the 

doctors, preachers, 

scho ol teachers, 

etc., to the extent 

of his ability or 

inclination. I wish 

to state that I am 

MR. FRENCH a believer in this 
proposition of buying from the home 
merchant. I believe in it, not so much 
that I think the community needs the 
profit the merchant or middleman 
makes on handling the farmer’s busi- 
ness, because the farmer himself, 


wagons to handle probably one-half 
of the groceries and food products 


that are shipped into the township. | 
One warehouse located at the railway 
siding would easily take care of all | 


the business and cut down the whole- 


sale expense of handling the grocer- | 
ies. in our township at least .66% per | 
Then to distribute these food | 


cent. 
products to the people I can count at 
least 30 small stores, and the majority 
of these stores deliver goods at the 
consumer’s home. Six stores well dis- 


tributed and organized would handle’ 


satisfac- 
and the 
consumer would be 
than 50 per cent. 
40,000 people in my 
county could be cared for nicely 
through three wholesale 
cated on the railroads at the 
central points where the 


the business in a 
tory, sanitary 
cost to the 
reduced more 
The around 


more 
manner, 


three 





Talk for Boys” 








how you can save | 


money on Farm Truck or Road | 
Wagons, also s' or wood wheels to fit | 





Get our 1917 binder and farm account book. 
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[Preacher, editor, 
York Outlook since 1893, has I 
He was born in December, 1835, 
ed States, 
In speaking of 1 


when 


were. I 
but not 


anticipate the Great Adventure, 
with apprehension, 


“stick-to-it-iveness.” 
by those who balk at obstacles. 


longest.” 





RIPENED WISDOM OF A GRAND OLD MAN 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, 81 Years Old Next Month, Speaks From 
His Long and Rich Experience in This Week’s 


author, publicist, Rev. Dr. 
1ad a singularly 
Andrew 
and for two generations has been an active leader 
eachine the age of 80 he 
myself to be in better health than I was 
problems and my hopes for the future of my 


glad hopefulness to the new Seueat ens eto the unknown voyage will bring me,’’] 
To the Boys on Southern Farms:— 

CONGRATULATE you on the record which it is reported to me 
I the farm boys of the South are making, and in response to Editor 

Poe’s request, I suggest four qualities necessary to true success— 
that is, the success of valuable achievement. These four qualities are: 

(1) PLUCK, ENERGY, FORCE, GO, VIM, STEAM.—We are 
living in an age of steam and electricity, therefore to succeed we 
must work like a steam engine and sometimes think like lightning. 

(2) PERSISTENCE.—What my college professor used to call 
Life is an obstacle race. 
“Hard pounding, gentlemen,” 
Wellington at the Battle of Waterloo; 
He who pounds Iongest wins in life’s battle. 

(3) SERVICE.—The ambition to see not how much you can get 
out of life, but how much you can put into it; ambition to leave the 
world richer, better, wiser, happier, because you have lived in it. 

(4) LOYALTY.—To your home, to your community, to your 
country, above all to your ideals and your own conscience. 
I mean by loyalty? I mean daring to suffer self-sacrifice for the sake 
of service and for the sake of your own self-respect. 


“Success 


Lyman Abbott, Editor of the New 
long, useful and varied career. 
Jackson was President of the Unit- 
among his fellows. 
said: “I cannot believe it. I seem to 
at eighteen, My interest in present 
country are as great as they ever 
which now cannot be far off, with awe 
forward with eager curiosity and 


The race is never run 
said 
“we will see who will pound 


What do 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 





should he save this extra profit by pur- 
chasing in a cheaper market, could do 
as much for the community probably 
as could the merchant. And his wife 
could make as good use of extra cash 
as could the merchant’s wife, no 
doubt. 

But Iam a believer in the merchant 
because he makes one more indus- 


| trious, wide-awake citizen in the com- 
| munity, and it requires 


people of the 
right sort to make communities of the 


| right sort, and it is generally the case 


TRAPPERS = :5. 


| ter place is that community in which 


that the more people there are well 
employed in the communities the bet- 


to live 

Now my friend the merchant is crit- 
icising my friend the farmer for send- 
ing to mail order houses for some of 
his goods, and I am going to criticise 
my merchant friend a little in order 
to clear the atmosphere so that we 
can get the trading proposition 
thought out in a way that will be fair 
to everybody. 

I will begin right 
own township, in which live some 
13,000 people. In this township are 
two wholesale grocery stores, both of 
them located away from the railroad, 
so that every pound of produce that 
is handled through these two business 
| houses must be drayed from the car 
to the warehouse. These establish- 
ments employ about a dozen men and 
from two to four drays and delivery 


at home in my 





houses lo- |} 


railroads | 








strike the county. Then instead of 75 


or 100 men and women making trips | HH 
two or | 
three times each year for the pur- | 
chase of goods other than groceries | 


to the big central markets 


and 500 traveling men coming to the 
county each year to insist upon their 
buying more goods, three or four 
trained buyers could go to the big 
cities, with the pooled orders of all 
the necessary store-keepers in the 
county and effect a saving of more 
than 75 per cent in the buying ex- 
penses, and at the same time make 
better selections of goods. 

There is nothing visionary about 
this matter; it is exactly what the 
people are doing who are making you 
merchants sit up nights, trying to 
devise ways by which you can keep 
them from taking your trade away 
from you, even when every purchase 
made from them is paying local trans- 
portation charges. 

It is no use to contend that the mail 
order goods are inferior, for you 
know and I know that they are not. It 
is simply that the mail order houses 
are making use of the twentieth cen- 
tury idea of consolidation and effi- 
ciency, and if our country merchants 


will tnake use of the same twentieth | 
discard the | 


century. methods and 
cross-roads methods of store-keeping 
that are entirely out of date, the mail 
order house can’t touch them, for 
(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








CONTAINING 

intensely interest- 
ing facts and pictures | 
about that remarkable 
section of mild climate 
and perpetual growth: | 


The Highlands | 
of Louisiana 


vers farmer in America 
interested in good land and } 
greater opportunity should | 
have this new Free Book. Tells j\\ 
all about climate, soil, crops 
and health, what is being ac- 
eomplished there,. why the | 
present remarkablylow priceof | 
the land is possible, with Small 
Down Payment, Easy Terms. 
With Map of Louisiana. k 
Its a vet book, » Spotnels 
Mlustented d it is olutely | 
F Nor at there be the 
clonecst obligation in sending for } 
it. Simply write your name and | 
address on a postal and senditto | 
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/\ FARMAEAND CORPORATION 
432 R. A. Long Bldg., 
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Buy On Your Own Terms 
I have made it possible for every worthy creditable 
anywhere in the United States to buy an en- 
gine "practically on his own terms. No Money 
Down—Easy Payments, Bank tr ong nye Cash. 
Your choice of f paymen} nts, choice of engines, for_any kind 
H of work up to 22 H-P. Gasoline or terneane: SR 
% Saw-rig or Beacham. dust write what y 
engine for, ws prices. 
Write today for free book, **H 
Baxines, 7S Pan my 00: ane day tri og trial offer: Crear guar are 
‘antee; cas! nt 
complete price my es ED. SP WITTE. . 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS it 
2358 Oakland Ave.,KansasCity, Mo, | 
2358 Empire Building, 1H} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Farm-lumbering is now the 
biggestandmostprofitableside- ~F—-S 
line for farmers, due almost F7)\ Ws 
entirely to the wide sale of 
*“*American” Portable Saw 

ills. These famous mills are 
making money for farmers all f 
over the country because they 
are designedespeciallyforfarm 
use and area quality propo; 
pas ahem yer ** American’ 

are so simple anyone can 
ron them and so strong that 
they last for years. Your farm- 
engine, farm-help and an 
**American”’ are all you need f 
to start farm lumbering. 


= Write for free booklet 
Americaa Saw Mill Mach’y Co. 


1386 Terminal Bldg. New York 
Distributors in all large centers 
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RAISE POULTRY 


More profit for amount invested than in 
any other livestock; also much pleasure. 
Our fine paper tells you how. Publish- 
ed over 20 years. Send 10 cents for 4 
months trial subscription. We want 
3 you to get acquainted. Address, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
_ladfanapolte, ind. 


When writing to advertisers say, 
vour advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 


“I saw 
Progressive 
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“WHATEVER WE DO IN LIFE WE DO FOR OURSELVES” 





Mr. Harris Emphasizes Value of Town and Country Coodperation— 
Every Time You Help the Other Fellow You Help Yourself Also— 
How Rural and City Organizations May Work Together 





By B. F. Harris, Chairman Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


HE two biggest words before the 

nation today are citizenship and 

codperation, and these would 
bring preparedness of every kind. 

I do not believe that anyone can be 
a good _ business 
man - or farmer 
who is not at the 
same time a good 
citizen in all that 
the term implies. 
I don’t care any- 
thing for a banker, 
or a farmer, or.a 
rey Cla it, Ora 
minister if he is 
only interested in 
his own line of work. What we 
need is more men of all classes who 
appreciate their obligations to the 
community—who stand for something 
and somebody besides themselves. ~ 

The valuable man in anybusiness is 
the man who can and will codperate 
with other men. Men succeed only as 
they utilize the services and ideas of 
other men and—co6éperate. The field 
of good citizenship—active, aggres- 
Sive, coOperating citizenship—is just 
as poorly cultivated as many of our 
farms. 

Listen a moment :—‘Whatsoever we 
do in life we do for ourselves.” This 
letter to you of the South would Le 
all done now, or its purpose accom- 
plished, if we could all take home that 
thought and act on it. 

A Strong Organization for Every 

Town 

OU remember the story of one of 

the foolish French kings who ask- 
ed his visitor how she liked the new 
prison he was building, and she re- 
plied, “Sir, I would build no dark cells, 
for you and your children may inhabit 
them.” So it is, you never can tell. 
We think we are knocking out the oth- 
er fellow sometimes, and we are really 
knocking out ourselves. We think 
we are just helping the other fellow 
sometimes and we are actually doing 
ourselves a service we do not realize. 

In other words, our community, our 
home-town and the country round 
about, is all so dependent upon the 
other, that whatever we do, helpful or 
harmful to it, is helpful or harmful to 
us. 

Every town should have an active 
commercial organization of business 
men to boost the welfare of all its 
tributary territory. I take it for 
granted your bankers are all active 
members of such associations, and 
“boosters” for it. If they are not 
they ought to be, for the banker who 
is not interested in public welfare and 
is “in” on all these movements has 
missed his calling. ° 


MR. HARRIS 


I presume your commercial organi- 
zation also provides for membership 
from among farmers. If it doesn’t 
it ought to, for the whole purpose is 
cooperation, self-help, mutual prog- 
ress,—for the merchants and bankers 
and professional men who are all so 
dependent upon the farmers, and the 
farmers who so need a good town or 
trading center. They can get to- 
gether and work together for every- 
thing that will help their joint in- 
terests—for there are no separate in- 
terests—one without the other (es- 
pecially the town) would be dead. 

Now what do we farmers and town 
folks want? We want everything 
that will make the farm and farm 
life more profitable as well as more 
likable. 

I. We want the best 
churches we can get. 

2. Wewant to improve our farming 
methods and marketing in every way 
we can, so that our farms will yield 
as much profit as possible without 
robbing the soil; so that we will have 
the farm incomes with which to meet 
all our requirements. And then we 
must de as much of our trading as 


schools and 


possible in our home towns where the 
money velongs, and so it can be kept 
in circulation in the home community; 
don’t forget that. 





3. It is the soil itself upon which we 
are all dependent, and we want to| 
help maintain its fertility and in- 
crease its profit by having all the live- 
stock we can on all our farms; and if 
we haven’t a county agent, we want 
to secure one as soon as _ possible. 
The farmer on the farm, farming on 
a soil-conserving basis, is the most 
important citizen of the nation today, 
and the public should be concerned 
with the methods employed on the 
farms. Every community should also 
be as nearly self-supporting as possi- 
ble, and should at least raise its own 
staple needs, so far as that is possible. 

4. We want to get the boys and 
girls- interested in the farm and the 
business men should do all they can 
in that direction. 

5. It is a great thing for the farmers 
of one community to cooperate to 
make it celebrated as a center for 
one. or more things. A community 
can be made the center for the best 
dairy breed, the best breed of horses | 
or hogs, by forming an organization 
and securing the best sires of a certain | 
type, and then all the neighborhood 
breeding to one fine type or standard. 
Soon the rest of the state would come | 
to you for its supplies, as it would not 
be apt to come if only one or two 
men were producing. This same idea 
of a community organizing and focus- 
ing on some one thing can be carried 
out in numerous directions. 





6. If the farmers and their wives in 
every township would organize for 
business and social purposes, and the 
town’s business club would cooperate 
—think of the results to be attained. 

The finest thing that any commun- 
ity, any county can have is the vision 
of its best opportunities and possibil- 
ities, and the ambition and determi- 
nation to make them come true,—and 
a community that hasn’t such a vision 
isin arut. And there is no difference 
between a rut and a grave—except 
the size. 


The call today comes for real citi- 
zens who want to do service in their 
communities. It will matter little in 
the years to come whether you or I 
amass a great fortune, a great name, 
or secure some splendid public office, 
but it will make a great deal of dif- 
ference how much each of us stands 
for an honest life; how much effort 
each puts forth to better the condit- 
ions under which we live—and the 
man who does his best in these dirgc- 
tions is a success though he dies with 
out a dollar. 





Plea for Women | 


HEN a banker makes a loan to) 
the farmer he should always take 

the farmer’s wife into conference. The 
wife is the farmer’s’partner, she must 
sign the mortgage; and men of good | 
judgment always consult their wives | 
anyway before borrowing money, and 
why not give her the opportunity to 
confer with the banker? | 


If a woman went into a bank and 
asked to borrow $100 for utensils in 
order that her work be made easier 
and more efficient the banker would | 
drop dead, but he will lend her hus- 
band $500 without the least hesitation. 
The banker forgets that the wife is 
the farmer’s partner.—Mrs. Nellie | 
Kedzie Jones. | 


Entirely too few local newspapers 
in this section seek to help the farm- 
er by publishing a weekly farmers’ 
section giving news of transactions 
in farm products and what other mat- 
ter that might be of benefit to the | 
farmer.—J. H. Moir, Meridian, Miss. | 
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It’s a mistake to 
think that you 
too cannot have 
IDEAL Heating. 
Just read these 
reasons, then 
send for our free 
book “IDEAL 
Heating’’and you 
will see how easy 
it will be for you 
to have these 
comforts and 
conveniences. 














Reason 1. IDEAL heating can be put 
in a house, new or old, without tear- 
ing out partitions, walls, or floors, or 
disturbing present heating arrange- 
ments. No dirt, fuss, or confusion. 


Reason 2. Not necessary to have 
water pressure because IDEAL boilers 
use the same water 
for years. The out- 
fit may the first 
time be filled with 
shi RADIATORS 
Reascn 3. Not necessary to have a 
cellar because IDEAL boiler may be 
placed in side room or ‘‘lean-to.’’ 
Thousands of boilers are so placed. 


Reason 4. The savings in fuel (IDEAL 
boilers*burn any local fuel) soon pay 
the original cost of the outfit and the 
absence of labor and attention, and re- 


Write today 





AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, 


were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not Include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary eccording to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Sold by all dealers. 
No exclusive agents. 


Year-after-year Comfort 
with Ideal Heating 





“Come right in, folks, where it’s warm all over—radiators 


RICAN x [DEAL 


for Free Book 


‘ and description of Radiator 


AMERI CAN RAD IATOR (OMPANY Withg 00 eam F-23 





make a heap of difference” 


pairs of IDEAL heating, repay many 
times the cost. 


Reason 5. The cost, as illustrated 
below, is not large. Consider that you 
buy an IDEAL outfit for a lifetime of 
service with no further upkeep expense, 
and when you are through with it, it’s 
= just as good as when 

first bought. It’s 
the only equipment 
you can buy which 
BOILERS is never worth less 
than you pay for it. 

In the meantime, it gives you un- 
equaled heating service with less fuel 
bill per season and it increases the value 


of _your property more than any one 
thing will do. 


Reasdn 6. Because your wife wants 
it and ought to have it. The outfit 
changes a house into a home 


Our book, ‘(IDEAL Heat- 
ing” is the best one pub- 
lished, giving illustrations 


Heating — you can’t make 
the best choice until you 
read it. 


Send for it TODAY. 
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ing to the nerves. 





Think of It— 


People cut out tea or coffee before retiring when 
thesé beverages interfere with sleep. 
ing they drink freely of them, strangely overlook- 
ing the fact that at whatever time of day the cup is 
drunk the drug, caffeine, in tea and coffee is irritat- 


More and more people are turning to 


Instant Postum 


the drug-free, nourishing, comforting cereal drink. 


“There’s a Reason” 


= 


In the morn- 





























oa i WSwiTH GRUBBER Co. %& 
CATALOG FREE-DEPT.34 LA CRESCENT. MINN. 








Eleven little pigs in the first litter! And 
the mother pig weighs 350 pounds! This is 
the O. I, Cc. gilt that we gave a club worker 
last season for securing twenty-five (25) sub- 


scriptions. Turn to page 13 and see how you 


may earn one, 
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Mogul 8-16: $725 Cash f.o. b. Chicago 


A! the present prices of gasoline and kerosene, 
no farmer can afford to use a gasoline 
tractor. Gasoline averages now over 100 per cent 


higher in price than kerosene.and.is likely to go higher 
rather than lower, according: to men who know the oil buginess. 

Again, it is neither safe nor economical to use kerosene in 
a tractor not specially designed to operate on kerosene. Merely 
changing the fuel mixer is not enough; the design of the whole 
motor must be changed. 

Mogul kerosene traciors and gasoline tractors of equal power 
sell for about the same price and use practically the same 
amounts of fuel. On that baSis'a Mogul 8-16 tractor saves each 
year, in fuel bills alone, about a third of its price. 

f you are considering the purchase of a tractor this year, 
give these facts careful study, from every point of view, before 
you spend your money. 

Mogul tractors are designed specially to operate on kerosene 
and to give their users the full benefit of this advantage. There 


are two sizes—Mogul 8-16 and Mogul 12-25. Write us for the 
story of kerosene before you buy any tractor. 


International Harvester Company of America 


G 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO “ 
Champion 


USA 
Deering .McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


| more 
| morning 


| professor was alone, | 


| clothes. 


| man. 
| case, 








lgtance, | 


| cash 











‘Farmers Should Pay More Attention 


to Neatness in Dress 


| or question of clothes seems to di- 
vide farm and country people here 
than anything else. One cold 
a farmer went to the warm 
study of a although ~the 
e did not invite 
the farmer in to the fire, but told him 
that he could go into the kitchen if 


professor; 


| he was cold. 


N Ow 


house, but 


the professor lived in a rented 
spent lots of money for 
The farmer lived on his own 
but did not dress like a town 

(Of course, this was an extreme 
and the University only has a 
few such men.) 

A farmer (who is worth 
thousand) talked to me about the 
same thing. He said town men who 
owned little more than what they 
wore would almost walk over him on 
the street and not speak to him. 

If farmers would be more careful 
about their clothes the town people 
would defer to them more. 

2 AWE LIARS. 

Chapel Hill, N..C. 


farm, 


several 





A Country Merchant Pleads for Bet- 
ter Codperation 


AM a country merchant making 

my living out of the farmers not by 
treating them as prey, but by fair 
dealing with a living profit. For in- 
make only one profit on 
what produce I[ buy of them. If I can 
sell eggs for 30 cents per dozen in 
I pay the farmer 30 cents per 
dozen in goods and have only one 
price for my goods. Well, how do the 
farmers,—or at least many of them— 
reciprocate? To illustrate: A man 
with a-large family sold me his eggs 
and butter in exchange for sugar, salt 
pork, etc. Finally this family’s stom- 
ach required more sugar and pork 
than their eggs and butter would buy, 
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hens stopped laying and the pastures 
dried: up. Im the meantime I noticed 
they: all-wore shoes. So one day l| 
asked, “Mr. S— where do you buy 
your shoes?” “From Chicago,” said 
he. I then asked him: why he did not 
send his butter and eggs to Chicago 
and run. up an account for groceries, 
and if he could not sell me his pro- 
duce in exchange for some goods, ex- 
cept such as there was no profit in, I 
would have to call a halt; and the halt 
is still on. 
I had another customer whose name 
is John, and John’s hens laid 
musical eggs they would sometimes 
xplode prematurely, and his butter 
was never free of buttermilk. How- 
ever, John was a hardworking young 
man with a growing family, and I put 
up with him a long time. Finally he 
brought me a pair of small shoes to 
exchange for a larger pair. “John, 
where did you get these shoes ?” “Chi- 
cago.” What did you pay?” “$1.85.” 
I showed him as good a shoe for $1.75. 
I am glad to say I exchanged shoes, 
but_I told John he must settle up and 
send his rotten eggs to Chicago. 
Moral:—We must codperate to be 
of any benefit in a community. 


CHARLES WINFREE. 


such 


Chula, Va. 


What Bankers Can Do 


HE bankers can promote the cause 
of better agriculture by codpera- 
ting with the agricultural colleges, by 
promoting the location of county 
agents in every county; by definitely 
encoutaging better farm practice by 
loaning money at a lower rate of in- 
terest for the purchase of phosphorus 
or lime, or building silos, or seeding 
to alfalfa, or for registered sires, and 
for.all other enterprises in the inter- 
est of.a permanently prosperous agri- 
culture; and by definitely helping to 
create public sentiment registered in 
legislative appropriations for the sup- 


st 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly ~sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, A 
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and they began to run up an account 
and got some distance behind and the 


port of the educational plans of the 


BIG MONEY IN FURS agricultural colleges —F. B. Mumford. 

Learn how by- reading our new book 

‘Fur Facts.” Writeforit today. It's Free, 
Price List. Tags, etc., also Free. 


brahkam Far Co. 
107 AbrahamBldé., St.Louis.Mo. ’ 





HOW TOWN AND COUNTRY MAY COME 


TOGETHER 


[We are delighted to have for this issue of The Progressive Farmer a message 
from one of the country’s foremost agricultural leaders—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 
famous for his work at Cornell University and for his authorship of many vatuable 
agricultural and country life books, What he-says below will interest both town 
and country readers,] 


] poy there must be the intention,:the desire, to come together, 














the determination to work out the situation. At the begin- 

ning this intention lies in the minds: of.a few persons. Let these 
persons sit together to counsel and to consider. Ask others. Do not 
ask forthwith for ouside help in the way of funds. Let the sentiment 
grow gradually among townsfolk and farm folk. As occasion per- 
mits, ask persons from a distance who have had experience to sit 
with you. The South has many such leaders. 

Much real accomplishment may be secured in this first stage. 
Some of the suggestions will take root, perhaps in better school 
facilities, better marketing arrangements, and certainly in better 
understanding between townsman and countryman. Both the town 
man and the country man want to do what is right: what each may 
need is to see the situation of the other. All this:may require very 
little, if any, outlay for money in the work of propaganda. 

With the intention sufficiently crystalized in the community to 
insure good support, the second step is to put the work in the hands 
of a good man or woman. It. must be somebody’s business, if the ful! 
results are to be secured,—somebody with a knack for the work and 
devotion to it. Do not seek appropriations elsewhere; at least, not 
until you have raised a good part of the necessary funds among 
yourselves. Keep the work and the control of it at-home. Gifts do 
not change the character of a people. Administration goes with 
funds, and you should supply at least enough of the funds to exercise 
a controlling voice in the management. It is desirable, of course, to 
tie up your enterprise with a larger farm-agent or other system in 
order that you may have the benefits of advice, of help, and of a 
broad outlook, but be sure that you retain real proprietorship. 

Your man or agent should be held responsible for results, but give 
him a free hand. Do not tie him up with all kinds of strings and do 
not watch him as if he were under suspicion. Usually it is best to 
secure a non-resident, for he is then free of family and social re- 
straints, he is not suspected of looking after his own property and 
affairs, and he comes to all people alike. 

Be assured that the problem of town and country is not a charity. 
It is the working out of a condition by those: who are a part of it. 
If you can do no more, at least: meet together as reasonable men and 
women and have the problems laid on the table. Be wary of the hot- 
-heads. The world was:not made in a day. Introduce no personali- 
ties. Keep the discussions.on situations and policies, in the spirit of 
sympathy. 

Many new glories await the South. 


Sie Break Stumps. to > Bits 
With Farm Powder 


A pulled stump is hard to handle, and it takes up 
more room than it did before. Blast it out and you 
can carry it away like kindling wood. “‘Most stump 
pulling machines are too expensive. and unwieldy,” 


says U.S. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 150. Use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


and sav2 money, time and 
labor. Punch a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, and the 
job is done! ‘The shattered 
roots come out free of earth, 
the soil is loosened for yards 
around—ideal for crops. 


Send for ‘‘Better Farming’? Book—FREE 
“Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you 
can grow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, 
how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years eatlier,and how Atlas Farm Powder-te- 
piaces expensive labor. Sent free for Coupon. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 


Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St Louis 


Atlas Farm’ Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 
is the cheapest farm hand for 
blasting stumps and bould- 
ers, digging ditches and 
many other kinds of work. 
Sold by dealers near you. 











' FREE BOOK COUPON) 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 


I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF1 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Miniog 


Name 
Address 








L. H. BAILEY. 
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HOW TO MAKE TERRACES 


‘pa 





Article No. 47 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Kaow’”’ 








By B. L. MOSS 














ERRACES, so-called, are often 
used as a means of preventing 
erosion. Perhaps the most com- 

mon of these is the narrow or “razor- 
back” terrace, which is nothing more 
than an embankment one and one- 
half or two feet wide and perhaps 18 
inches high. This form of terrace 
has many serious objections, and its 
use is not advised. It is usually so 
narrow that it is easily broken by a 
heavy downpour; and once broken, 
the force of the accumulated water is 
so destructive that it would have been 
better to have left the land 
terraced. Such.a terrace is usually ov- 
ergrown with grass and weeds that 
shelter harmful insects, and it and its 
growth of weeds occupy a space at 


least six feet wide that should be 
producing crops. 
Undoubtedly the best means yet 


devised for controlling water on cul- 
tivated hillsides consists in what is 
known as the broad or cultivated ter- 
race. This consists essentially of a 
broad embankment plowed up from 
16 to 20 feet wide and from 18 inches 
to two feet high at the center. If 
the field is to be cultivated rows are 
placed right upon this embankment; 
or if sowed to small grain, the entire 
terrace is seeded as the rest of 


is 






A CONVENIENT DEVICE 
FOR THROWING UP TER- 
RACE EMBANKMENTS 


the field. Such a system of terracing 
is a demonstrated success wherever 
tried. The writer knows of instances 
where fields, gullied six feet deep and 
abandoned, have been entirely re- 
claimed by the use of broad terraces. 


The first step in the construction 
of terraces is the determination 
of the implements necessary. Where 
the farmer has the use of an engi- 
neer’s wye level and is familiar with 
its Operation, it is a very accurate in- 
strument with which to do the work. 
But where not already available, the 
purchase of such a level is not ad- 
vised, as it is expensive and its ad- 
justments are not always easy for 
the novice. .A farm level with tele- 
scope attachments can ‘be bought for 
$15, and will be found a most useful 
adjunct to the farm:equipment in lay- 
ing off terraces, laying out tile drains 
and building fences and outhouses. 


In the absence of either of the 
above, a simple but entirely dependa- 
ble level can ‘be made at a total cost 
of not over $2. All that is necessary 
are some straight, sound pine strips, 
one by three inches, and an ordinary 
spirit level. At each end of a hori- 
zontal strip three inches by 16 feet is 
nailed at right angles a strip three 
inches by 42 inches, these serving as 
legs. Short, diagonal strips of the 
same dimensions are used to brace 
the frame. The spirit level is then 
attached to the horizontal bar, with 
the bubble exactly equi-distant from 
its ends. The instrument should now 
be tested on a perfectly level surface 
to see if it is accurate. If it is not, 
make such adjustments as are neces- 
sary by slightly shortening one of 
of the legs. The instrument is now 
ready to lay off lines on a perfect 
level. If the lines are to have a fall 
a small block ef wood may be tacked 
to. the lower end of one of the legs, 
the thickness of the block being de- 
termined by- the degree of fall de- 


un-— 


sired. For instance, a block one inch 
thick will give a fall of one inch to 
each 16 feet, or approximately six 
inches to each 100 feet. 

Whether the terraces should have a 
fall must be determined by the na- 
ture of the soil and subsoil and their 
capacity for absorbing water. An 
open, sandy loam may be so porous 
that the terrace lines can be run on a 
level; but on most soils a fall of 
from four to six inches to each 100 
feet is advisable. This fall 
ciently 
water without erosion. 
observed in finding a suitable outlet 
for the water from each terrace or 
embankment. 


Laying Off the Terrace 
N LAYING 


with the 


off the terrace 


level they are easily 


marked by placing a small piece of | 


ordinary newspaper weighted with a 


bit of earth at the place of each read- | 
A good two-horse plow should | 


ing. 
then be used to plow up the embank- 
ment, making the line of newspaper 
markers its center. A good 


should be allowed to settle the earth, 
and then it should be plowed up to 
the center again, repeating the sec- 
ond time if necessary to bring the 
up to 


embankment its 








height of from 18 to 24 inches. 
terrace so constructed is unquestion- 
ably effective in holding heavy down- 
pours and requires little attention for 
Maintenance; being careful at sub- 
sequent plowings of the land to make 


A 


the center of the terrace the back 
furrow will be quite sufficient. 

The vertical distance between suc- 
cessive terraces must be determined 
by the lay of the land. On very steep 
fields any distance less than four feet 
will place them too close; while on 
gently rolling areas three feet will 
place them amply far apart. 


are laid off by beginning at the cen- 
ter of the embankment and laying 
them off on and parallel to the ter- 
race until half-way to the next ter- 
race below and above. The same 
procedure is followed with the other 
terraces, the object being to have 
whatever short rows may be meces- 
sary fall in the center. 


The efficiency of the bread, culti- 
vated terrace in soil conservation has 
been demonstrated. The only possi- 
ble objection to it lies in the sup- 
posed difficulty in using improved 
farm machinery on ‘terraced fields. 
This objection is not valid. An em- 
bankment 20 feet wide easily admits 
of the passage of wagons, binders, 
mowers and even farm tractors. True, 
the rows may be curved and some 
short rows may occur’; but good farm 
practice prefers curved and _ short 
rows on such land to straight rows 
on gullied hillsides. 





J“HE Jandowner must ask for other 
rents than cotton, thus making di- 
versification possible, and looking to 
richer soils. Likewise the merchant 
and banker, if*their interests prosper, 
must encourage ‘the ‘keeping of bet- 
ter divestock in larger numbers and 
the growing of feeds for their main- 
tenance.—W., Comer, Ga. 


is suffi- | | 
gradual to remove the surplus | 
Care must be | 


lines | 


rain | 


necessary | 


After | 
the terraces are constructed the rows | 
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Ben Franklin Would Have 


Paid $1000 for This Book 











ROM cover to cover this Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book is 
packed with the answers to a hundred-and-one questions 
about electricity. It is the encyclopaedia of the electrical farm- 





world. It tells all about the uses of electricity on the farm— 
the labor-saving, money-saving devices in which every pro- 
gressive farmer is interested. 


Your copy is waiting for you. Simply clip and mail the cou- 
pon and we will send the book by return mail. There are no 
strings to this offer—we simply want to get this Hand Book 
into the hands of the responsible farmers in every locality. 


Mail coupon now. The edition is limited. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
tith and York Streets, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. Pacific Ave. and Ervay St., Dallas, Texas 
6th and Cary Streets, Richmond, Va. 608 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
230 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 814 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
129 Government S Cincinnati, Q. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL N 

















Please send me capy of “‘Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book’’ No. RF-102 





Town 


| ARROW COLLARS 

































ARROW Collar 
styles are not only 
most correct, but the 
collars are the most 
durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible {| 
\ to produce. 
MARLEY 2% inches 
DEVON 2% inches 


15 cts. Each—6 fer 90 cts. 





CLUETT, ‘PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 














| HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 




















CHAPTER I 
Della Speaks Her Mind 


ELLA WETHERBY tripped up 
D the somewhat imposing steps of 
her sister’s Commonwealth Ave- 
nue home and pressed an energetic 
finger against the electric-bell button. 
From the tip of her wing-trimmed hat 
to the toe of her low-heeled shoe she 
radiated health, capability, and alert 
decision. Even her voice, as_ she 
greeted the maid that opened the 
door, vibrated with the joy of living. 
“Good morning, Mary. Is my sister 
mm?” 

“Y-yes, ma’am, Mrs. Carew is in, 
hesitated the girl; “but—she gave or- 
ders she’d see no one.” 

“Did she? Well, I’m no one,” smil- 
ed Miss Wetherby, “so she’ll see me. 
Don’t worry—lI'll take the blame,” 
she nodded, in answer to the frighten- 


” 


ed remonstrance in the girl’s eyes. 
“Where is she—in her sitting-room?” 

“Y-yes ma’am; but—that is, she 
said—” Miss Wetherby, however, was 
already halfway up the broad stair- 
way; and, with a. despairing back- 
ward glance, the maid turned away. 

In the hall above Della Wetherby 
unhesitatingly walked toward a half- 
open door, knocked. 

“Well, Mary,” answered a “dear- 
me-what-now” voice. “Haven’t I— 
Oh, Della!” The voice grew suddenly 
warm with love and surprise. “You 
dear girl, where did you come from?” 

“Yes, it’s Della,” smiled that young 
woman, blithely, already halfway 
across the room. “I’ve come..from 
an over-Sunday at the beach with two 
of the other nurses, and I’m on my 
way back to the Sanatorium now. 
That is, I’m here now, but I shan’t 
be long. I stepped in for—this,” she 


finished, giving the owner of the 
“dear-me-what-now” voice a hearty 
kiss. 

Mrs. Carew frowned and drew back 
a little coldly. The slight touch of 
joy and animation that had come into 
her face fled, leaving only a dispirited 


fretfulness that was plainly very 
much at home there. 

“Oh, of course! I might have 
known,” she said. “You never stay 
—here.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


changed. She regarded her sister 
with grave, tender eyes. “Ruth, dear, 
I couldn’t—I just couldn’t live in this 
house. You know I couldn’t,” she 
finished gently. 

Mrs. Carew stirred irritably. 

“I’m sure I don’t see why not,” she 
fenced. 

Della Wetherby shook her head. 

“Yes, you do, dear. You know I’m 
entirely out of sympathy with it all: 
the gloom, the lack of aim, the insis- 





“playing the game.” 


stage. 





“PLAYING THE GAME” 


VERYBODY loves Pollyanna, from gray-haired grandfathers to 
E lisping children—and not only in the South where The Progres- 
sive Farmer is read, but all over the country, her admirers are 
In New York City the story has been drama-, 
tized and hundreds are daily seeing the “glad-game” played on the 


We announced last week that the scquel to “Pollyanna” would 
start in this issue, and we know that Pollyanna as a big girl and a 
young lady will continue to make friends among Progressive Farmer 
readers. Let’s read every issue, tell our friends about this wonderful 
story just now beginning, and let’s all “play the glad-game.” 








“Here!” Della. Wetherby laughed 
merrily, and threw up her hands; 
then, abruptly, her voice and manner 
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33,600 sq. ft. of 
additional 
floor 


or all of them, 
jJur Service Stations. 


their service stations. 





MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee to qualify you 
in a short time for a position 
as chaffeur, repair man, test- 
er, demonstrator, garage 
man, or automobile dealer, 
paying from $75 to $300 month- 
ly or refund your money. 
We have constantly more 
requests for Michi State 
Auto School Graduates than 
we can supply. . 











Factory Co-operation \° 


touch with men who intend going into busi 


twelve weeks. 


We have completed ‘arrangements with 
Suto factories to 
th } 


1 Come to Detroit 
The Automobile 


State Auto 


limited opportunities. 
greatest auto activities. 


Our equipment is complete. 


men constantly, 
than we can meet. 


instruction, 


There isa 


We have throughout t 


paying positions? 


Follow the Crowd to the Michigan State Auto School. 


2 Mo 
Welt et al SI/PE 
ove BY bs iad 


put them, in 





most money. 
Men who know the auto business from A 


News’’ and New Catalog. 


Automobile Industry,’’ and learn right. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
6211 Auto Bulidiag 
11-19 Selden Ave. 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Send me absolutely FREE ‘‘Auto 
School News’’ and New Catalog, or better still 


you can expect me about 


Name 





Street 








Town State 








‘or 

inside information.as to the best territory and: where the garages will -mak 
The factories are looking for trained men to represent them. 

to Z are in biggest demand. 

here and start right—get the information first-handed and don’t wait. 


Act Quickly—Now—DON’T WAIT 


Fill in the coupon and mail it now, get full particulars and ’‘‘Auto School 
They are both absolutely free. 
on the train as hundreds have done, and come to Detroit, the ‘‘Heart of the 


5211 Auto Building, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Think of’ getting 
e the 


Come 


we train them rightly. 
Or better still, jump ‘and > complete 
instructors. 


Remember you can enter classes any time, any day. 
The price of course is based on giving full value. 
Therefore we cannot give another course free. 
uates in the complete auto course are competent to 
handle farm tractors. 
branches. 


The Old Reliable School 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave., 


purposes for. students’ 


laure Recs THe 
AUTO some LM 5 


Act quickly now. 
Write or come direct to this school. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


A. G. ZELLER, President 


Detroit trained men 
get preference and get 
jobs quickly. No other city 
Think 


what it means to learn in the Michigan 


School. Factories endorse our 


school, glad to employ our graduates or offer them 
territory in which to sell cars and start garages. 
You're 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, 
repair men, chauffeurs, garage men, and salesmen. 
graduates start in business for themselves. 


Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. You graduate in from ten to 
Students actually build cars from start to 
finish, getting factory training in assembling, block-testing, road testing, everything. Spe- 
cial complete course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regular 
course. All leading types of starting, lighting andignition systems in operation. 
motors, adjust carburetors, magnetos, valves, and bearings quickly and accurately. Six-cylinder 
Lozier and 8-cylinder King are used for road instruction. 
with 3,400-r.p.m. motor, the latest thing out, also a 1917 Detroiter-6-, and an Overland. Just added Delco 
System as used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin “6.” We have also installed a 1917 Willys-Knight com- 
plete chassis in the shop for students to work on. 


Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessory and 
parts factories, Our students have the privilege of going thru any 
We now operate Westinghouse, Auto-lite and Bi- 
After careful consideration the Westing- 
house Electrical & Mfg. Co., the Auto-Lite Co., and the Bijur Co. 
decided that our school was the best place in Detroit to handle 
This has added thousands of dollars worth 
of equipment and makes our electrical department unequaled. 
Students get actual experience and training in handling. all kinds 
of electrical auto equipment and taking care of trouble. 
just installed a Sprague Eléctric Dynamometer for block-testing 


Un- 
right in the middle of the 


Hundreds of our 


Learn’ to time 


We have a new Chalmers “6-30” Chassis 


use, Auto factories need Dynamometer 


We have a greater demand for our graduates 

Factories and Garages are paying big salaries 
to men who know how to handle: electrical equipment quickly 
and properly. Detroit is the automobile center. 


You get practical 


Come to our school and learn the auto business right, 
School open all the year. 
classes daily: morning, afternoon, evening. 

eat demand for Michigan State Auto School students. 


e country write us for men. Auto factories write and phone fo 
constantly to fill permanent places. ‘i yp 


Enter classes any time, and day: Three 


Garages 
Why not fit yourself for one of these good 


Come to Detroit. 






THIS IS ONE OF THE 1916 CLASSES 


‘ Additional Building and. Equipment 


- _ 33,000 sq. ft. of additional floor, spacd in our new building, thousands of 
dollars worth of new equipment, ‘plenty of room for students to work. This 
comes .with our new building ‘at -68T-89-9 
grown by leaps and bounds, students come from all over the world. Men have 
left after: graduating and started busi th lves ; 
good jobs both in Detroit and over the country. Their work has proven that - 
We. are constantly adding new equipment. Our students 
get the best and latest things to work 


1 Woodward Avenue. Our school has 





others have accepted 


on..,.Our electrical departmnt is thorough 


It is in charge of one of the most competent electrica) 





Grad- 


We have no 


11-19 Selden Ave., 
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tence on misery and bitterness.” 
“But I am miserable and bitter.” 
“You ought not to be.” 

“Why not? What, have I to make 
me otherwise?” 

Della Wetherby gave an impatient 
gesture. ; 

“Ruth, look here,” she challenged. 
“You’re thirty-three years old. You 
have good health—or would have, 
if you treated yourself properly—and 
you certainly have an abundance of 
time and a superabundance of money. 
Surely anybody would say you ought 
to find something to do this glorious 
morning besides sitting moped up in 
this tomb-like house with instructions 
to the maid that you'll see no one.” 

“But I don’t want to see anybody.” 

“Then I’d make myself want to.” 

Mrs. Carew sighed wearily and 
turned away her head. 

“Oh, Della, why won’t you ever un- 
derstand? I’m not like you. I can’t 
—forget.” 

A swift pain crossed the younger 
woman’s face. 

“You mean—Jamie, [ 
don’t forget—that, dear. I couldn’t, 
of course. But moping won’t help us 
—find him.” 

“As if I hadn’t tried to find him, for 
eight long years—and by something 
besides moping,” flashed Mrs. Carew, 
indignantly, with a sob in her voice. 

“Of course you have, dear,” soothed 
the other, quickly; “and we shall keep 
on hunting, both of us, till we find 
him—or die. -But this sort of thing 
doesn’t help.” 

“But I don’t want to do—anything 
else,” murmured Ruth Carew drearily. 

For a moment there was silence. 
The younger woman sat regarding 
her sister with troubled, disapprov- 
ing eyes. 

“Ruth,” she said, at last, with a 
touch of exasperation, “forgive me, 
but —are you always going to be like 
this? You’re widowed, I'll admit; 
but your married life lasted only a 
year, and your husband was much 
older than yourself. You were little 
more than a child at the time, and 
that one short year can’t seem much 
more than a dream now. Surely that 
ought not to embitter your whole 
life!” 

“No, oh, no,” murmured Mrs.Carew, 
still drearily. 

“Then are you going to be always 
like this?” 

“Well, of course, if I could find 
Jamie—” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but, Ruth, dear, 
isn’t there anything in the world but 
Jamie—to make you happy?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be, that I 
can think of,” sighed Mrs. Carew, in- 
differently. 

“Ruth!” ejaculated her sister, stung 
into something very like anger. Then 
suddenly she laughed. “Oh Ruth, 
Ruth, I'd like to give you a dose of 
Pollyanna. I don’t know anyone 
who needs it more!” 
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(Continued on page 30, this issue) 
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. ive Fi. F bred Pi dAChick 
The Progressive Farmer Pure-bred Pig an icken 
Ce Clubi Hundred ki 
lubis now on in earnest--Hundreds are working! 
’m 
Ul: - your boy or girl been given an opportunity to earn these splendid rewards? Give them the 
xp chance. It will create a new interest for them to own a pure-bred pig or a pen of five pure- 
bred chickens which they themselves earn. 
Two of Our Club Workers of Last Season Write 
“The pig that. you sent me January, “I write to tell you about the pig I received last season for securing sub- 
1916, now has six pigs and won_ the scriptions for The Progressive Farmer. She will weigh over 350 pounds and 
first prize at the County Fair at Ver- has 11 extra good pigs about 10 days old. I am certainly pleased with the 
non, Ala., October 20th and 21st. effort I made in securing 25 subscriptions for your good paper and feel that I 
I want to thank you for sending me have been over paid for the little work done. I will send you a kodak picture 
such a fine pig.” of my sow and pigs along with my own. : 
Yours truly, _ , ; I am going to try for another pig and hope to win a calf also. 
William Turner. . Yours very truly, 
R.F.D.-No. 2, Box 26.” Lobelville, Tenn. Nancy Lee Butler.” 
ke 
nt 
ed. 
ou 
ve, os r 
nd , These are Leghorns. 
of Five pretty White Wyandottes or five Aren’t they cmaaiien? 
ey. hardy Barred Rocks as shown in the cen- You may have these or any other of 
= pen are would be a splendid start for the popular breeds. 
in 5 
i 4 The Pigs and Chickens which we award are first class in every respect and you would be well 
2 4 repaid for the little effort required to earn a few Pigs or Chickens for yourself. The club is open to 
everyone. Come in yourself! You receive one Pig or five Chickens for every twenty-five subscrip- 
nd tions that you secure. If you send fifty orders, you get two Pigs or two pens of Chickens; one hun- 
ms dred orders, four Pigs or four pens of Chickens, and so on. The Pigs are delivered to you express 
n’t prepaid immediately after your club is finished. 
. Twenty-five subscrip- Take long term orders when 
- tion orders (of a term of cio Rg 4 
I pees pas. one year For instance, if you — = 
eac. or errogressive o-year orders for a 
r’t, Farmer secures a Pure or le os on os poe 
us a ~~ — — would on 25 one-year orders; 
months old, choice o 5 three-year orders, 
breed or sex, or Five Pure times as many, and so on. 
: - Bred ——— (4 i a willsecurethe pig orehickens, 
Pen 1 cock) of any o e ou may send part 1-year 
popular breeds. part ong term orders and set 
sn A Pure-bred Calf for the club worker in each section who earns the largest number of credits by Jan. 15, 1917 
nd 
ng There will be a Calf for each of the three sections as follows: There are two ways to make a big score on Calf 
Section No.1. North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and Florida. 1. Earn several Pigs or pene of Chickens. ad 
“a pe Ne. 3 pie re Scone cy Oklahoma er te 2. ‘Earn your Pigs and Chickens with long term subscriptions. 
ce. 
ng 
v= 
a | | SSG? = -« Es ee 
ne, 
ke 
it 
a NE subscription order Begum a” 
ch only is required to en- 
He ter yourself or anyone else 
" into the Pig and Chicken 
“ t Club. You may extend your 
1 : own subscription, and enter 
yourself or anyone you like 
w, or you may secure a sub- 
scription from some one 
ys else and enter your name. 
Some workers send several 
nd orders and get big credits #gea 
to begin with. aren 
ir: 
- USE THIS BLANK a The Progressive Farmer: Wile 6° 
I AND BEGIN TODAY Enclosed is $ Renewal 
n- , 
ng 
en 
h, Credit the above remittance and enter the following in Pure-bred Pig and Chicken Club for 
or Pigs ( ) Chickens ( ) 
n 
: en ene vee ee Oe en ne ee ee ee SPCR a deo neg tmninn dation alate mbaiaiael RI Dicens 
(Name of Club worker on this line) 
} i 2 inhediai — 









































































































































































































































= “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 


ee _ 


he reads ft er not.” 
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HIS number, Mr. Subscriber, ought to interest 
some town friend of yours Won’t you lend it 
to him, therefore, and ask him to read it? 





? YOU are not a subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer, Mr. Merchant, Banker, or Town Man, 
this copy is sent to you as an invitation to sub- 
scribe. One dollar gets the paper fifty-two times, 
and any man’s money back if he’s not satisfied. 





NCE again we would urge every farmer to 

figure out carefully what things he will need 
most for farm and home next year, and buy on a 
deliberate plan. In any case don’t let a traveling 
agent talk you into paying two prices for some- 
thing you can buy more cheaply through local 
dealers. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be a hog-killing symposium in which Prof. 
Dan T. Gray will lead in a discussion of the best 
methods of killing and curing meats; “Some 
Things to Consider Before Spending Any of This 
Year’s Crop Money;” “How to Lay Tile Drains,” 
by L. A. Jones, United States Drainage Engineer ; 
and “How to Cut and Make a Garment,” by Mrs. 
Hutt. 





NE duty of every merchant is to inform himself 

about all improved farm machinery, about im- 
proved seeds, about the breeds of livestock, and 
about improved farming methods generally. Es- 
pecially should he be thoroughly informed as to 
all modern implements and their use. And for all 
these reasons he should make it a rule to read at 
least one good farm paper every week. He can 
make no better investment. 





ECEMBER 23 we issue a “Codperation aad 

Neighborhood Improvement Special”—a num- 
ber devoted to codperation among farmers and 
country people both for business results and for 
neighborhood progress. Tell us what you and 
your neighbors have done by working together, 
either informally or as an organization—anything 
that has benefited you financially or that has made 
your community a better place to live in. The 
usual cash prizes are offered—$7.50 for the best 
letter we get, $5 for the second best, $3 for the 
next best, and regular rates for all other letters 
printed. All articles should reach us by December 9. 





UILFORD County, N. C., whose “endiless-chain 

pig club” mentioned in this issue deserves to be 
widely duplicated, has set another good example of 
town and country codperation. The county com- 
missioners there and the authorities of the city of 
Greensboro are cooperating to make the Greens- 
boro library a county library instead of a city 
library. The commissioners have appropriated 
$1,250 a year to help support the library on condi- 
tion that all white residents of the county have 
equal privileges in getting and using books on 
call, and that six library sub-stations be estab- 
lished at six postoffices in the county. Fifty vol- 
umes are sent to each postoffiice for one month 
and then a new lot of fifty is sent. Of course, 
these six sub-stations are so situated that nearly 
everybody in the county is now in reach of the 
world’s best literature. 





E HAVE been urging farmers to start bank 

accounts, and it is interesting to see what 
effect this system has on the business man with 
whom Mr. Farmer has dealings. We believe this 
effect is pretty well stated by Mr. Hamp Williams, 
a prominent Arkansas hardware merchant, who 
said recently: 


“If, after a farmer has bought a bill of 
goods, he takes out his check book and writes 
me a check for the amount, I naturally place 
a higher estimate on him than I would if he 
had paid me the cash. He conveys the idea to 


me that he is a business farmer, and I wonder 
if he has considerable money in the bank; but 
if he pulls from his pocket a little greasy 
wallet and takes the money from it, I can 
usually size up his pile. If he makes a mistake 
and pays me too much cash, he must depend 
upon my records to show the transaction, and 
if my system of doing business is no better 
than his, we can never tell. On the other hand, 
if he gives a check, the mistake is easily 
found.” 


In this connection, too, let us repeat that the 
thing to do this fall is not to pay your debts and 
then deposit the balance of your crop money in 
the bank, but to deposit all this money in the bank 
and then pay your debts by check. 





Thanksgiving Week Is _ ‘Progressive 
Farmer Week” 


oo 


HANKSGIVING week is “Progressive Farm- 

er Week”—all the week from November 26 

to December 3—and we hope every sub- 
scriber will make plans now to send us a bunch of 
new subscribers then. If you believe in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, if you believe it would help 
your neighborhood to have everybody in it imbibe 
The Progressive Farmer spirit, then help us get 
everybody to reading it. 

And we shall make it easy for you to get them 
“Progressive Farmer Week”—a ten weeks’ trial 
subscription being offered any new subscriber for 
only ten cents, and we give you one month’s credit 
on your subscription for each trial subscription 
you send us. Please get ready now to send us a 
dozen and get your twelve months’ renewal free 
besides helping twelve neighbors. 





How Merchant Gernert Helped His Com- 
munity 





S WE are saying on the next page, we believe 
it will be better for all-of-us in the South to 
get that “Old Man of the Sea,” the crop lien 

system, off our shoulders. Then diversification of 
crops will also help get our people on a cash basis. 
And the results will be just what Merchant R. K. 
Gernert, of Cloud Chief, Oklahoma, said after get- 
ting diversification going among his patrons 
there: “I converted a lot of poor credit customers 
into good cash customers.” In fact, the following 
extract from Mr. Gernert’s experience, as reported 
by him, seems to be worth giving in full: 


“IT now began to codperate with the farmers 
from whom I was going to make my money. I 
secured the agency for a cream separator, and 
selecting some of the more prosperous farm- 
ers, I began to talk dairy cows. It was the 
hardest kind of work to interest our cotton 
raisers in this source of revenue; in fact, I am 
only now, after ten years, getting the cream 
business going good. But I have made a lot of 
good cash customers out of some mighty poor 
credit customers. I got hold of several poorly 
advertised separators, at first; but I soon saw it 
would pay me to secure a _ well-advertised 
cream separator. I sold five separators last 
week. I sell separators on installments, the 
customers paying so much a week in cream. 
This looks easy, and it is easy for the farmer. 
He pays for his separator out of his cream 
without missing it, and forms the habit of 
coming to Gernert’s Store about three times 
every week in the year. I have farmer custo- 
mers who sell me as high as $16 worth of 
cream a week. 

“Having sold my customers cream separators, 
it became necessary to find a market for the 
cream. Cloud Chief is ten miles from a rail- 
road, and in summer time cream is highly per- 
ishable. I bought a team and my clerk and I 
took turns about delivering cream at the de- 
pot and bringing in freight. 

“Once getting the farmer interested in dairy- 
ing, it was easy to create a demand for better 
dairy cows. Two years ago, I introduced 
pure-bred Holsteins, and now dairying will 
soon mean ‘ready cash’ sure enough. 

“I pursued the same tactics with incubators. 
I buy as high as twenty cases of eggs and 1,000 
of poultry a day. Last Christmas, I bought 
$159 worth of turkeys from one woman.” 


This is a good illustration of how a merchant 
may help build up a community. As the friend 
said who sent us this clipping: “This is an illus- 
tration of what rural merchants must-do in the 
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Selling is only half their business; they 


future. 
must buy as well.” This sentence only echoes 
what has now become the common appeal of farm- 
ers to merchants: “If we buy from your shelves, 
you buy from our farms.” 

In fact, should not the wise merchant see for 
himself that there may be a profit in buying corn 
and leaving the money among patrons at home as 
well as in selling corn and sending the money 
away to men who will never come in a thousand 
miles of his store? 





Are You Helping Your Old Home Neigh- 
borhood? 


HAT are you doing, Mr. Townsman, about 

the little church and school you used to 

attend back where you were reared? Are 
you giving any money to help make them better? 
Have you remembered them in your will? 

The wealth of the town comes largely from the 
country, and some of it ought to go back to sup- 
port the social institutions of the country. Of the 
amount that you can give for church, charity, and 
public purposes, wouldn’t it really be a good idea 
to set aside 10 to 25 per cent for helping country 
communities? Or a better plan may be to offer 
the country community so much if they will raise 
so much—either to get a modern school building, 
with a community hall, or an extra teacher, or a 
good school library, or a school farm, or a new 
church building. 

Every man who owns land in a community, 
whether he was reared there or not, should also 
count it a privilege and a duty to do something 
for maintaining schools and churches. Certainly 
if there were no schools and churches there, his 
land would be less valuable, so that even from the 
coldest financial standpoint it is his duty to aid 
these agencies that add value to his property. 








Make Your Town Famous for Southern 
Trees 


cna 
VERY town and village should have some 
civic league or town improvement society, 
interesting itself in beautifying that town. 
And to this end we again urge the wisdoim of mak- 
ing Southern towns famous for Southern trees, 
shrubs and flowers, instead of growing varieties 
that flourish just as well or better in the North. 

Crape myrtles, magnolias, live oaks, mimosas— 
these are trees of rare beauty which the Lord has 
given to us in the South as our peculiar heritage, 
and which travelers cannot find in other sections. 
Let’s utilize them, therefore, along with the pecan 
and long-leaf pine, two other distinctive Southern 
trees. 

The crape myrtle affords more glory of blossom 
the whole summer long than any other shrub or 
tree, and we hope our town readers will join in 
helping make the South famous as “The Land of 
the Crape Myrtle.” Wouldn’t it be worth while 
to make your town famous for its crape myrtles 
just as Tokyo is famous for its wistaria and 
cherry blossoms, Charleston for its magnolia gar- 
dens, and as Jericho of old was called “The City 
of Palm Trees”? 

Let’s pick a few distinctive Southern trees and 
then make our town famous for them. 





A Thought for the Week 
G OUT determined to magnify the community 





in which your lot is cast. Cultivate its small 

economies. Stand by its young industries. 
Commercial dependence is a chain that galls every 
day. A factory built at home, a book published, 
a shoe or a book made, these are steps in that 
diffusion of thought and interest that is needed. 
Teach your neighbors to withdraw fro. the vas- 
salage of distant capitalists, and pay, under any 
sacrifice, the mortgage on the home or the land. 
By simple and prudent lives, stay within your own 
resources, and establish the freedom of your com- 
munity. Make every village and cross-roads, as far 
as may be, sovereign to its own wants. Learn that 
thriving country-sides with room for limbs, con- 
science, and liberty are better than great cities 
with congested wealth and population.—Henry W. 
Grady. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government” 
to Promotes Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 

















How Town and Country May Work To- 
gether 


F WE are to make the South “A Land of Plenty, 

a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comrade- 

ship,” as The Progressive Farmer is striving to 
help make it, there must be codperation of all 
worthy agencies. In the hope of promoting such 
cooperation, we issue this number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

We have asked both townspeople and country 
people to write for this issue, and we believe the 
free exchange of opinion is going to be mighty 
helpful to both. And we have plenty of things to say 
to our farmer friends about their end of the nec- 
essary cooperation. In this particular issue, how- 
ever, we are going to direct our attention espe- 
cially to our Southern merchants, bankers, and 
farm-owners living in towns, because while these 
people ought to read farm papers regularly, most 
ef them don’t; thousands of them will see only 
this one copy of The Progressive Farmer. So this 
is our best time to get at them and emphasize 
their opportunities. We can talk to our farmer- 
readers any time. 

& 
Your Prosperity Is Measured by the Aver- 
age Man’s Prosperity 

HE very first thing we want to emphasize, 

good friends of the town, is that our inter- 

ests are one. The more money the farmer 
*has, the more goods the merchant will sell, and the 
more deposits the bank will have. “The pros- 
perity of every man depends upon the prosperity 
of the average man,” is a thing the writer has 
been saying again and again for years. And it is 
literal truth. 

The more intelligent and prosperous our class 
of farmers, the more prosperous our merchants 
and bankers. Let the average Southern farmer 
become as prosperous as the average Western 
farmer, and the average banker or merchant in 
the South will become as prosperous as his broth- 
er in the West. As the writer has always insist- 
ed, the thing that has kept the South poor has 
been the belief in cheap, ignorant labor. Such 
labor has never made any country rich and never 
will. Make 50 per cent profit on a 75-cents-a-day 


man and you have cleared only 37% cents. On 


the other hand, take a man so skilled and efficient 
that he can earn and develop $3 a day, and if you 
make even 20 per cent on his labor, you have 
cleared 60 cents. As the writer said in an address 
before the Southern Commercial Congress in 1908: 
“Preaching this fatal doctrine, the merchant 
has sold Western meat and scooters and to- 
bacco, when with prosperous patrons he might 
have quadrupled his profits by selling sulky 


plows and harvesters and carriages and 
pianos. 

“Still arguing that education and training 
would spoil the working man, and that ‘cheap 
labor’ is what we need, the banker has com- 
plained that the South offers no opportunities 
for the great financier, forgetting that cheap, 
unprosperous labor means small, unprosper- 
ous banks.” 

& 


How Our Credit System Hinders Progress 


HE main thing then for us to realize, is that, 

as Benjamin Franklin once said, “We must 

all hang together or we shall all hang sepa- 
rately... And what we wish mainly to urge on this 
page, gentlemen of the towns, is codperation to 
put Southern farming on a cash basis. If asked 
what is the greatest defect in Southern agricul- 
ture one man would probably say, “Poor land”; 
another, “The one-crop system”; another, “The 
credit system.” The fact is that they are all one 
evil—united as closely as the Siamese twins. The 
one-crop system means poor land, and poor land 
and the one-crop system both foster our credit 
system, and the credit system in turn calls for 


more cotton—and so we move in a vicious circle 
with all things working together for evil. 

Ask again what is the greatest need of Southern 
agriculture, and one man will say, “Richer lands”; 
another, “Diversified crops”; another, “The cash 
system.” And here again we have three links in 
the chain. Diversification will help make our lands 
richer and also help promote the cash system, and 
so all things will work together for good. Here is 
the situation in brief :— 


The Evils: 
1. Poor land. 
2. The one-crop system. 
3. The credit system. 


The Remedies: 
1. Richer lands. 
2. Diversified crops. 
3. The cash system. 
& 


Crop Liens Should Be Given Only for Cash 


EEING then that our credit system is one of 

the great evils of the South, and all mixed up 

with other great evils, let us see what we can 
do about reforming it—about putting Southern 
agriculture on a cash basis at this point. 

The first thing that we believe ought to be done 
is to abolish the crop lien system. It is an iniquity. 
Doing merchandising on a crop lien basis is a 
form of gambling and is about as immoral and 
demoralizing to all concerned as any other form 
of gambling. 

What we need is a law saying that crop liens 
may be given only in return for actual cash ad- 
vanced at the legal rate of interest, either so much 
down or so much per month, leaving the giver of 
the lien free to buy at cash prices wherever he 
pleases. 

The merchant should stick to his job of selling 
goods. Banking or financing the farmer’s business 
is not properly his job. 

It has been often said in the past that the crop 
lien should be repealed altogether, but it may be 
possible to destroy the evil of the crop lien with- 
out destroying the crop lien itself. And the evil 
of the crop lien is this: that a man is tied up, 
bound up, to buy from one merchant, and the law 
fixes no limit whatever to the extra profit, or 
interest rate, which this merchant may charge on 
his money by calling it “time prices.” The law 
may say it is a crime to charge a man over 6 or 8 
per cent per annum on cash advances, and yet our 
merchant friends will admit that it is possible to 
charge 60 to 80 per cent in the form of time prices. 
And we ask them to say whether this is right. It 
may be all right for a man to ask what he pleases 
for his goods, when the purchaser has the privil- 
ege of saying whether he will buy or not, but it 
isn’t right for any state to let its citizens be so 
bound up that they cannot choose but pay what- 
ever is asked. If that isn’t simply a modern form 
of slavery, then we are mistaken. We believe, 
too, that most of our merchant friends are fair- 
minded enough to say that such a system isn’t 
right, and that if the matter were properly put to 
them, they would be willing to 
change this system. 


help farmers 





LOVE BESIDE THE FIRE 


THE pee of autumn fades away on wooded vale and 
nill, 

The days are growing grayer and the nights are grow- 
ing chill, 

Then, hey for home, and happy eyes, and joys that 
never tire! 

We'll face the worst that winter brings, with love be- 
side the fire! 


O, sweet as youth the springtime was, and fair were 
summer's bowers, 

And gaily flowed the pageantry of autumn’s golden 
hours! 

With sadness from the hills we saw their sunlit days 
retire, 

But winter brings us back again to love beside the fire! 


So bolt the door against the blast, and start the cheer- 
ful blaze, 


And let us sit, sweetheart of mine, and talk of olden 
days, 
Of days when first you woke in me the dream of young 


desire, 
When yet I hardly dared to hope for love beside the 
fire! 
— Denis A. McCarthy. 
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An Appeal to Thoughtful Merchants 


OR do we believe our better class of mer- 
chants, those who are willing to live and let 
live, would suffer by such a reform. 

Suppose a man were allowed to get only cash 
in exchange for a crop lien, such advances subject 
to the anti-usury restrictions, as we have sug- 
gested; what would be the result? The result 
would be to put crop-lien credit on a safe legiti- 
mate basis and take it out of the realm of gam- 
bling. The lender of the cash would be prudent— 
careful not to risk too much—and the giver of the 
lien would be restrained from getting into debt 
instead of being encouraged to get into debt, as is 
now too often the case. A ‘large proportion of 
tenants would therefore get something ahead. In 
some cases, of course, men would not be able to 
get sufficient crop lien credit, but would have to 
work awhile for wages, instead of plunging ahead 
with an unprofitable, half-cultivated crop, but this 
would be better for them and better for the state. 

If crop lien gambling could only be abolished 
ten years we believe the merchants themselves 
would be almost unanimous for its perpetual 
abolition. Consider this phase of the question, 
Mr. Merchant: Your prosperity depends upon 
prosperous patrons, and the crop lien keeps your 
patrons poor. The poor fellow doesn’t use proper 
work stock and machinery to make good crops; 
doesn’t rotate and grow legumes to keep his soil 
in condition to make good crops. He keeps poor 
and keeps you poor with him—keeps you making 
small profits, as we have said, selling Western 
meat, scooters, and tobacco, when you ought to 
be selling that man riding plows, binders, car- 
riages, and pianos. 

Put the crop lien on a cash basis, and there will 
be fair competition among merchants for getting 
the cash advances; and the tenant, kept within lim- 
its, will get ahead,equiphis farm better, make more 
money, and be a better customer for the mer- 
chant. And the merchant freed from financing so 
many farmers, will be able to turn over his money 
faster. 


as 
Each Town Should Say Not Only “Buy From 
Us,” But ‘Sell to Us” 


S PROF. E. C. Branson has pointed out, the 

town that is to justify its existence must say 

to the farmer not only, “Buy from us,” but 
also, “Sell to us.” 

We believe farmers have a right to demand this 
sort of service from the town where they spend 
their money. Moreover, it will be better for ail 
concerned, if the buying is kept on a cash basis. 
The South will never be the rich country it should 
be until there is a cash market for corn, hay, and 
livestock, as well as for cotton. What an Aiabama 
reader says in this issue &bout the need for a 
“srain and produce exchange” in each town is 
pertinent. 

So long, in fact, as it is a barter proposition we 
are never going to get on the right basis as to 
grades and standards. A ‘merchant in this issue 
confesses to taking bad butter and bad eggs sim- 
ply in order to get the farmer’s trade. Weld, in 
his “Marketing of Farm Products,” refers to this 
matter saying that “country stores rarely dis- 
criminate between goods of different qualities,” 
because “afraid of offending or losing a customer. 
oo BS This has the effect of making the farmers 
careless about the goods they market, because no 
premium is placed on superior quality.” Again: 

“Butter is of various degrees of sweetness 
and cleanliness, but the country storekeeper 
does not dare discriminate, because each 
farmer’s wife thinks she makes the best butter 
that can be made.” 

The same thing happens, as Weld says, in the 
case of eggs. “As a result there is very little in- 
centive to farmers in many localities to gather 
their, eggs frequently, to standardize and improve 
their breeds of poultry, to keep the nests clean, 
or to take proper care of the eggs.” If, however, 
butter and eggs and other farm produce were sold 
for cash, rigid methods of grading would be en- 
forced, and the products would soon be brought 
to a higher standard, meaning higher prices for 


the product and more money both for the mer- 
chant and farmer. 
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63000 IN USE 


| The Model 75 and 75 B Series 


of Overlands has shattered 
all selling records. 


Already there are 63,000 in use. 


The whole country is buying 
this Overland. 


The demand ishugeand steady. 


Such smashing value was of 
course bound to make this 
the fastest selling complete 
automobile ever offered. 


The motor is a wonder —full 
31}4 horsepower. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


But though unusually power- 
ful it is wonderfully eco- 
nomical—20 to 25 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline is the 
usual report. 


It holds the road better, and 
rides more comfortably at 
all speeds than any other 
car of its size. 


It has cantilever rear springs, 
four inch tires and an ex- 
ceptionally long wheelbase 
for a car of its price. 


Catalog on Request. Please Address Dept. 554 


‘Made in U.S. A.”? 


No need to hesitate about 
buying a car with such a 
selling record and so many 
advantages. 


See the Overland dealer today, 
get your $635 Overland now 
and have it for some of the 
finest driving weather of the 
year,—while you’ ve time to 
use it. Put up the side 
curtains this winter and go 
anywhere, anytime and in 
comfort regardless of the 
weather. 


a 
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ROOFING 


Get Our Freight Paid 
OFFER 






Don’t 
consider 
investing your 
money in roofing, 
ceiling, siding, etc., 
until you have received our Roof- 
ing Book which quotes 


Lowest Prices Ever 
Made On World’s 
Best Roofing 


We sell direct to you from the 
largest sheet metal plant in.the 




















“‘Reo’’ Metal 
Cluster Shingles 


Ake goed freight 
and give you a Ws jing guarantee 
against anening: losses. end £ 
coupon for free book—and read 
our proposition in full. Spanish Metal Tile 
Lightning-Proof, Fire- fy 
Proof and Rust-Proof 
Edwards Tightcote Roofing can 
be bent, twisted, or struck with 
lightning, and 1 galvanizing. wil 
-not crack or fi it or 
hammer it, you can’t loosen or 
seale galvanizing. This means an - 
everlasting galvanized rooting Corrugated. Sheets 
that will last as long as building. 





Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock’’ 


“REO” 
Metal Shingles 





es as well as 

CARAGESQ=S sides. One man 
ever made on can th 

Ready-Made Fire-Proof Steel They interlock 
Garages. Fs u cannot come 


Pos ngs 
showing all sizes, styles etc. 








andweat therproof. 
Hammer and nails only tools needed. 

Send ouspon for World’s Great- 
Samples FREE est Roofing Book and Free Sam- 
ples. Book will convince you that we can save you a lot 
of money on any kind of roof you need, alsoon ceiling 
acne. wallboard, ete. mt out coupon and mai 
today. Ask for Book No. 1174, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
1124-1174 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BARGAIN BOOK COUPON 


The Edwards Manufecturing Company, 
1124-1174 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohi 4 
oo bee gtd of Sheet Metal Products in World 
d FREE Samples, Freight Paid Prices and 
E World's 8 Greatest Roofing Book No, (174 
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Address. " apes 
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BLAC by potty BLACKLEG PILLS 
Low-priced, 
fresh, reliable; 
b r se f fons d d by 
Nor yt ey 
omen wire other 
spree epetie ss 
jose p ackleg gPllis, $1 31-00 
50-dose pkg. Blackieg Pills, 
Useany injector, but Cutter’s p tase and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 


ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If uno! 
The | direct. 


Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, tll, 




































ei_a Dehorned cows give more milk; take | 

less room; are gentle and easily han- 

died, Steers fatten quicker and are 
harmless—they pay better. The new 
Improved Keystone Dehorner 
removes horns quickly, cleanly and 
safely. Shear 7 liding cut; no 
bruising. Easy to deh om Money- 
back guarantee. Send 


: M. T. Phillips, Box 106, dae Pa, 





Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 60 years. 
Fond s and po' 23 styles. 
$3.8 to $40 “FREE TRIAL. 
se Write for catalog and farm 
y, machinery bargain Book. 

’ THE A. W. STRAUB CO, 
Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Dept. L-3701-09 $. Ashland Ave., Chicago 











CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 





| Southern butter, it is pointed out, 
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MANUFACTURING CREAMERY 
BUTTER IN THE SOUTH 


Specialists Declare Creameries Can 
Be Made Successful in This Section 
—Methods Suggested 


"Titte critical inspections show 


that it is possible to produce 
creamery butter in the South 
which 


is equal in quality to much 


| of the Northern and Western butter, 


is a statement made by dairy special- 
ists of the United States Department 


of Agriculture, following a survey 
of Southern creamery possibilities. 


is 


often preferred by the trade, since its 


higher melting point caused by the 


| feeding of cottonseed products gives 

















T. our stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 


Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F.s. Surehé &Co., 184 W. Here St. Chicago ! 


it a firmer body and enables it to 
withstand Southern climatic condit- 
ions. Factors essential for the suc- 
cess of the Southern creameries are 
listed by the specialists as efficient 
| business methods, satisfactory mater- 
ials obtained at reasonable prices, 


skimmed milk on the farm, to be 
used for feeding purposes. Suggest- 
ions may be made as to the tempera- 
tures at which cream should be kept, 
methods of mixing, and details 
farm-dairy practice. 


Methods of Manufacture 
HE second essential in the produc- 


of | 


tion of good-quality creamery but- | 
ter is proper methods of manufacture. | 


Those in charge of the 
should thoroughly understand how 
to operate the’machinery and how to 
handle the cream and butter to best 
advantage. The specialists recommend 
the use of pasteurized cream when- 
ever possible. 
ded to the pasteurized cream and the 
whole should then be allowed to ripen 
to the proper acidity. 
temperature which will limit 
churning operation to about 45 min- 
utes is recommended. 

The butter should be worked at a 
relatively low temperature to insure 
firmness and good texture. 


creamery 





inside. 


T 


* 


would look like balloons. 
= 


ticks by dipping. 


the ticks. 
* 


by ticks are usually graded as No. 


about $1.25 a hide. 
* 


the ticks. 


and 31 parts of counties. 
* 


TICK TICKS NO. 3 
HE cattle tick lives on the outside, but gets its living from the 


x * 
If the cattle ticks blew as hard as they suck, tick-infested cattle 


* 


A tick-infested steer weighing 730 pounds was freed from cattle 
In two months, with the same kind of feed, it 
gained 285 pounds. The owner was then feeding the steer instead of 


* 
Ticks reduce the value of hides. 


free from ticks would grade as No. 2. This depreciation averages 


* 


A dairyman in a heavily infested territory dipped his herd of 42 
cattle. One week after the dipping the cows gave 10 gallons of milk 
a day more than before. The milk sold for 35 cents a gallon, $3.50 per 
day more from his herd. He had begun to feed the cows instead of 


oe oe 
Nine hundred and thirty-three counties were under quarantine on 


July 1, 1906, because of the cattle tick. By September 1, 1916, the use 
of arsenical dipping baths had cleaned the ticks from 396 counties 


* 


The first Federal appropriation for the eradication of tick fever 
was $82,500, made available July 1, 1906. This appropriation has been 
increased from time to time, until $632,400 of Federal funds is made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 


* 


* 


Hides that have been punctured 
4 quality, while the same hides if 


* 


* 








skillful manufacture, and_ effective 
marketing. These phases of South- 
ern creamery butter making are dis- 


| cussed in a recent publication of the 


| Department 





of Agriculture, Circu- 


lar 66. 
Essentials in Making Good Butter 


HE first essential for the manu- 
facture of good-quality butter, 
says the circular, is cream of good 
quality. The creamery is of course, 
dependent on the producers for the 
quality of this principal material 
but by paying a good price for fresh, 
pure, clean-flavored cream and refus- 
ing to receive any other sort, the 
creamery often can stimulate the dai- 
ryman to the use methods which 
will result in better products. 


oil 


Creameries may also find it advisa- 
ble to send letters of instruction to 
patrons from time to time offering 
suggestions for improved methods. 
It can be pointed out in such letters 
that clean milk is indispensable to 
production of clean cream and that, 
to insure the cleanliness of milk, the 
barnyard, milkers, and milk utensils 
must be clean, and the cow must be 
both clean and healthy. Attention of 
the producers also may be called to 
the necessity for keeping the cream 
separator and cream utensils thor- 
oughly washed and scalded and to 
the desirability of so separating the 
cream that it will contain from 30 
to 35 per cent butter fat. Rich cream 
does not sour so quickly as_ thin 





cream, and its production leaves more 





portant that the salt be thoroughly 
worked in, since uneven distribution 
of salt is the principal cause of mot- 
tled butter. Creamery men 
experiment by varying the tempera- 
ture of churning, washing, and work- 
ing; the quantity of water in the 
churn while the working is in prog- 
ress; and the amount of working the 
butter receives, until the salt and 
moisture tests show a butter of the 
desired composition. 
Packing the Butter 

AN ATTRACTIVE appearance is 

necessary if the butter is to be 
marketed successfully. Specialists of 
the Deparment, therefore, advise the 
preparation of the package goods in 
well-molded, carefully wrapped prints, 
in air-tight cartons. 

In putting up tub butter, it is point- 
ed out, bright, clean tubs should be 
used. The tubs should be paraffined 
on the insideand lined with parchment 
liners made for the purpose. The liner 


should be carefully placed so that 
when the tub is filled it will fold 
over the butter about an inch. A 
circle should be put in the bottom 


of the tub and another on top. Ifa 


cloth circle is used on top, it should | 


moistened with water after it is 
applied, so that it will stick to the 
butter. A small handful of salt should 
be sprinkled over the upper circle 
and the cover fastened with four tub 
fasteners, which should be double 
taked at each end. 


be 





The men who read are the men who lead, 


Starter should be ad- | 


A churning | 
i 
the 


It is ime | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


U POND- 


RED GROSS 
FARM 


POWDER 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Expiosive 


Why use expensive high speed dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and_best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 177. 


DEALERS WANTED 


. We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need 
‘not carry nor handle stock. State job- 
ber’ s name or bank reference when writ- 
ing. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

Established 1802 


World’s largest makers of farm explosives 
Wilmington, Delaware 














BOW SHER| 


Saves 15% to 20% of Feed 


Keep Stock Healthier. Crush ear corn 
with or gt small shucks) and Grind all 


teal shaped grinders—different 
from hers. _ 
Lightest Running 
Feed Mills 
Handy tooperate. Ask why;and 
state pod of your engine. 
a We also make Sweep Grinders. 
A fold 1 
FREE fois Sad Manucest 


i —- BOWSHER oO... 
South Bend, Ind. 
















by shipping to 
Lewis Baer & Co.inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 





styles. Also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire. 
Low Factory Prices, pion aged raeneld. ae _ 
wonderful free fence book and sample 


o test, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Deptiat "Cleveland, Ohio 





SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
» a ing sweep mill has more ‘capacity and 
\\ will do better work than any other 
Ni & two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
~ for engines of any size, 
“ Send for free catalog. 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67 Spameriero, Ow0 










We will write that boy a letter and tell 
| him you have entered his name in our Pure- 
| bred Pig and Chicken Club to work fora pig. 


Turn to page 13 and nominate him new. 
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Saturday, November 18, 1916] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 








OCCONEESHER. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM.NC. 














BERKSHIRE 


Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of 
the breed, strong, vizorous animals, having size, 
quality and individuality. I absolutely guarantee 
everything I ship to be satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSTIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. 














BERKSHIRES Mammoth Duke 2nd, 213906, | 
sired, Ist prize boar, Ist prize 


sow, grand champion boar, and 2d best sow any age, 
at N. C. State Fair this fall. We are offering pigs 
sired by this boar at most reasonable prices. Pairs 
and trios mated; no akin. 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. - boar we 
solid West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. nt. sows and young pigs of 
these blood lines for sale 

H. Cc. & H. B. Harpending, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 














_ DUROC- JERSEYS 


ann rr al 


QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 





Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I rab eed to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Of Most Popular Blood Lines. 


Choice 10-weeks pigs, $10 to $15 each; two or 
more, 10 per cent discount. 


ALSO R. C. R. 1. RED CHICKENS. 
W.F. Abernathy, McKenny, Va. 














IDEAL FARM DUROCS 


5 Defender-bred boars ready for light service, $20 
each. 1 King John’s Orion dam Top Col., 5. months 
old, a stretchy qne, for $22.50. One Pals Col. and 
Cherry King, tried sow, junior yearling, a good one; 
first check for $50 gets her bred to Defender H. Again, 
Dec. 15 farrow, splendid pigs, etther iy ready to 
ship Dec. 18, $10.50. All registered. ideal Farm, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Tintsonmvlle, % 


RO JERSEY. Overstocked, short of room, 
DU :. 20 per cent discount on 


the choicest of pigs for the next 30 days. I send out 
the kind that sells others. Write me your wants. 
Folder free. 

THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 


BRED DUROC JERSEY SOWS 
500-POUND GRANDSON OF OHIO CHI 


EF. 
NG SERVICE BOARS AND DEFENDER AND 
yOUNHIO CHIEF-BRED WEANED PiGS. 

















R. D. HOWARD, Patterson, Ga. 

PIGS, GILTS AND SERVICE BOARS. 

DUROC ih ge of Cols, Defender and King the 
Col. blood lines 


One 18-months Defender herd header, weighing 330 
BP. 


. P. WARD, 
ESSEX AND O. I. C’s. 


Purebred Chinas « Duroc Pics 


Timmonsville, S. C. 














Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | 


gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
back. - 
. J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. 


O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
~% ages of the very best breeding. 
200 Ib. bred gilts $40 service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
pedigreeed 

N, Bedford, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 
All ages, English, Cana- 


TAMWORTH 


dian or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCE FARM, 
South Carolina. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


wane Goon Sad pee a uemancease 
Of rational reputation for 1,000 ibs. 
Jt] 9.128. » cights with plenty of bone. Our 
~ friends made them famous. They 
‘ C HINAS are backed by a positive 
“ tee and sent on approval. Also 
_ High Class Angus Cattle. You will 

b oc if rg last word is from 
. P. VISSERING, Box7, 











Columbia, - 


















Alton, tll. 





Jerseys, Holsteins, and Berkshire Hogs 


AT PUBLIC SALE, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1916. 
50 Head Registered Berkshire Hogs of Long- 


fellow and Keystone Baron Duke Breeds. 
ey 4 or Head Registered Beldeine—Coiis, 
i At 15 Heifers and Bull Calves. 


9 5 pe Registered Jerseys—-Cows, Bulls, and 
Heifers of the Hood Farm Blood. 
ALL OUR OWN BREEDING. 


This will be the greatest combination sale of registered cattle and hogs 
that has ever been held. Each will represent the best blood of their 
respective breeds. Send Mail Bids to EDGAR B. MOORE. 


SELWYN FARMS, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Write for Catalog. 























ABERD EEN- -ANGUS 


PLP LPL LPL LPL LLP 


1 am offering a num- 
Aberdeen-Angus ; ber of young bulls 
cows an elfers, 
tndividuals and well bred at moderate be ne 
Stock registered. 


4.D, BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
ANGUS CATTLE—=* sexes, all ages, 


best strains. Bulls 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally er PERCHERON 
Sala tl J a in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 


weight 1950 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jefiersonten, Va 


HOLSTEINS 


LPP PIII Orn 














4 
I Have a Nice Lot of 


Grade Holstein Cattle for Sale 


Consisting of one 4-year-old Bull, genuine but not 
registered; 6 Heifers, 2 to 3 years old; several 
Cows, all bred to be fresh in spring and summer. 
sole 2 _ BELGIUM MARES, 9 years old. 

pure-bred but not registered, 2-year-old BEL- 
GIUM FILLIES. 


MRS. C. S. GORDON, 
Baskerville, Virginia. 
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JERSEYS BY THE CARLOAD 


My Dispersal Sale at Atlanta, Ga., was broken up by the severe 
storms, so I offer at private sale— 
YOUNG REGISTERED COWS in calf to an imported Son of Golden 
Fern’s Noble. 
15 YEARLING HEIFERS, some of them bred to Above bull. 
A Young Herd of 5 HEIFERS and 1 Yearling Imported BULL. 
10 Fresh High-grade JERSEY MILK COWS. 
ATHENS, TENN. 


W. GETTYS, INGLESIDE FARM, 

















BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, 














Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.. 





















Kentucky Saddle Horses and 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks 


Plantation Saddlers, five-gaited and driving 
horses, registered stallions, mares and geld- 
ings by a King. First cost—breed- 
ers’ price: Safe delivery 
wuaranteed. State exact wants first letter. 
HE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen s” Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
Bohemian King 2410, A ——- Cham- 
Ch ion Saddle Stalli ion Show Jack. 














THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 





BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS were’ scoatcs 


Fashionably brod Serviee Bulls from high record dams, 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


Kentucky Holsteins Both sexes of va- 


ph mm § a ps 
culin teste en- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. ” 











HOLSTEIN CALVES 22, H5'te8s,204,2 


5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 
ion. guaranteed. Send order on write, 

GEWOOD FARM, WHITEWATER, WIS, 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 





JERSEYS 


Pree 


oon 











The All-Around 
Jersey‘: the farmer’ scow. She'shis 


friendand pride—the beauti- 
ful,gentle,ever-paying milk machine that lifts 
the mortgage, builds up the fertility of the 
farm, and puts the whole business ona sound, 
paying, permanent basis. She adapts herself 
to all climates and all feeds and does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s sosleek, cleancutand 
em as to be the family pet and 
pride. She produces well 

and sells well, Learn 

about her in our fine, free 

book, “About ersey Cat- 

tle.” Write for it sew. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
302 West23d5t., N.Y.City 














SHORTHORNS 


ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 
3 are richly bred and of excellent 

*; quality. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future deliy- 
jery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm, 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 





























ON FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, 1916, when Middle 


ALL ROADS LEAD T0 NASHVI Tennessee Hereford Breeders sell 18 Buils and 40 


Females (a few Polled). A high-class offering selected to please the most exacting. Catalog, etc., from 
F. W. GILESPIE, Secretary, Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Association, GALLATIN, TENN. 
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BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS ||| BIG. TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


is probably the largest male in the East to hi 
FOR SALE age at 


it Wauene ae Ide oe in thin flesh at 
2 ‘ « months o. an could easi 28 Mm 8 < 
Bred Gilts and Sows, Pigs just weaned to from 600, sired by Superba 220628. ee Beng ae 
4 to 6 months old; boars weigh from 100 to 200 champion of the World’s “Pair; sold for $800; and 
and one 375 pounds, from noted strains; large dam for $775. . Write 

sows and large litters; pedigrees furnished, and Ww 1 

satisfaction guaranteed or return the hogs. ood awn, Va. 


E. W. JONES, 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, Lula, Tenn. 


POLAND-CHINAS _ r —3 


USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 

Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 
a given amount of feed than any other breed, 

Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at a much higher price than 
you can get from a dairy bred bull. 

Are you a farmer? ‘The Shorthorn is the ideal for 




















SHR PIGS Hb w Se 


T. E. BROWN Ro 





50— POLAND-CHINAS —50 


50 head fall pigs, smooth, big type Poland-Chinas, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 





easy feeding kind. My hogs won first at five dif- 








ferent shows this fall. Am booking orders for 
December delivery 


___ _ GUERNSEYS 


OOO eee 





— | 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


, Write us describing your wants. 


your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and 
yields a liberal flow of milk. 
The Shorthorn a works improvement. 
AMERICAN SHO anes BREEDERS ASS’N., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


HORSES AND SACKS 


“JACKS, SADDLERS AND _ 
PERCHER 





Big boned Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets. Saddle and 
Cuban gaited stallions, mares 
and geldings. Percheron stal- 
lions and mares. A fine lot of 
individuals to select from. 


ROSS C. PEPPER, 
Union Stock be 
Lexington, entucky 














Pige From 10 to. “12 Weeks old, $10, $12.50 and | 
att eam cosooee eed I stk ty 
ancy lot pure-bre cOocK= ° 
erols for sale, $2.90 and $3 each Waddington Farm Guernseys 
R.M.MOORE,  R.2, Bedford, Va. 


May Rose—Governor of the Chene— 
| Golden Noble Breeding 

| 

| 











In the Waddington herd 20 A. R. cows average 
12,291.40 pounds of milk, 589.62 pounds of fat; 
43 A. R. cows average 11,013.87 pounds of milk 
and 528.00 pounds of fat. 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 
Teng King Jumbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, 


An excepetional opportunity to secure a GUERN- 
SEY sire of the best blood lines and individuality 
with strong A. BR. backing. 


Bull Calves, when old enough to ship, 
From $50 up. 


Jetierson City, Tenn. 











| - ~ ————————————— 
| 
Three club workers are going to get a/| WADDINGTON FARM 


pure-bred one-year-old calf January 15th, | heelin ss 
1917—you have an equal opportunity to be WwW g& West Virginia 














one of the winners. See our ad. on page 13. ! & 








Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
: new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

“ subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription, Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


hi hii i 
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A -hundred thousand PRINCESS ranges 


in Southern kitchens are rendering faith- 
ful service today. 
from these letters—just a few of the many which 
women voluntarily write us about these wonderful 


ranges. 


“I am delighted with my Princess Range.” 


Py like it better than anything I ever cooked 
.’—Mrs. E. 


on 8 a perfect treasure.” 


“T have been using an Allen's Princese for 
years and now want a new one.” 
Mrs. James Palmer, Nashville, Tenn. : 
“T never used a stove that I liked better.” 
Mrs. Thos. Brennan, West Blockton, Ala. 
Our handsome catalogue shows in detail the exclusive 
features — enable 
wives to cook 
cost. Write for your copy today. 


305 Tenth Ave. ~ 


ee 


What Sbulienn 


Housewives } Say about 
ALLENS: 


CESS 


COPPER BEARING 4 


RANGES 


What their owners think is seen 


rs. R. W. Crane, Gadsden, Ala. 
W. Dunkum, Cumberland, Va. 
Mrs. T. E. Carter, Martel, Fla. ' 


er gies gery | ouses 
with greater satisfaction and at less fuel 


ese and 


ALLEN MFG. CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 














for her money. 








The New Hired Hand! 


—the farmer, needs good help in the 
fields. His wife needs good help in 
the kitchen. Her important duty is to 
make the best bakings. Her most 
important helper is Baking Powder. 
If she tries Calumet she’ll stick to it. Its 


dependability and uniform quality means 
good-bye to bake-day failures. 


The farmer's wife wants the most of the best 
That's why most of them use Calumet. It's 


pure in the can and pure in the baking. 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. 








CHICAGO 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















Our Farm Women 


"% Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 























WHEN FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN 


HEN the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kuyouck and gobble of 
the struttin’ turkey cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineas, and the 
cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the roostér’s hallylooyer as he tip- 
toes on the fence; 

Oh it’s then’s the time a feller is a feelin’ 
at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a 
night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed and 
goes out to feed the stock, 
When the frost is on the punkin, and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 
They’s. something kind o’ hearty-like 
about the atmusphere 

When the heat of summer's over, and the 
coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, 
blossoms on the trees 

And the mumble of the hummin’ 
and buzzin of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the land- 
scape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly 
autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the col- 
orin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock, 


and the 
birds 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of 
the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves as 
golden as the morn; 


The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lone- 
somelike, but still 
A preachin sermons to us of the barns 


they growed to fill; 
The straw stack in the 
reaper in‘ the shed; 
The hosses in theyr 
clover overhead !— 
Oh, it sets my heart a-clickin’ 
tickin’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


medder, and the 
stalls below,—the 


like the 
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Men With Rigs Make for Sand cma 
$100 to $300 Per Mo. that sells go ea oe Se Ey 


ining dorse t 
or our distribucer® Sn 
whether you have 


BEATS ELECTRI 
OR GASOLINE 


10 Days FREE—Send No Money 
We don’t ask you fo pay us acent until you have 


used this wonderful: modern w' 


then ou may return it at our expense 
Pa n't postib lose a cent. We want to pare Ad ant to yout 
beats e. eerie tg eae 
‘es 


p) look like a candle; 


gs ord fena, Lights and te none prt out, ‘ike old oil . 


niversities show 


te light in ? poe’ — pemoten days, 
ot 


Satisfied. 

ay it makes 
or acety- 

U.S. Govern- 


“Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise 
million people already e 


explode, Three 


enjoying t 


simple, clean, won't 
hia powerful, ates 


steady light, nearest to sunlight. Won weed wen | Medal at Panama 
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Greatest | ane of the ag 


e. 
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to the new ‘Aladdin in ev 


m who shows us an oil lamp equal 
f offer given in our cineular). 


We want one user In each’! locality to whom we can refer customers. To 
that person we have a special introductory offer to make, under which 


one lamp is given without cost. 


Write quick for our 10-Day Abso- 


lutely Free Trial Proposition and learn how to get one without expense. 
MANTLE LAMP company 1s 1388 A Alsddin Buliding CHICAGO, tt, 
PI ng aye -nngpoenarema ta the World 
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WE LEARN TO MAKE AN APRON 
The Wile-Awake ” Girls and Boys 


Learn How Needlework Reveals 
One’s Character and Aims 


HE Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
were assembled, the girls with 
their sewing bags and material for 
aprons; the boys with little strips of 
wood out of which they were whit- 
ling picture frames, when Aunt Mar- 
garet entered cheerily. 

“The top of the mornin’ to yez, Aunt 
Margaret,” called Dan, in as near 
Irish brogue as he could affect. 

“And the rest of the day to yersel’s, 
my dears! Aprons, is it? What kind 
shall they be?” 

“TI should like to make a big apron 
that covers one completely up,” said 
Edith. 

“Oh, I thought that we were going 
to make some pretty little fancy ap- 
rons,” wailed Alice. 

“Well,” laughed Aunt Margaret, 
“let’s strike a happy medium. ‘We'll 
cut our goods according to the cloth’. 
Here is pattern No. 7859, that came 
out in the June 17 Progressive Far- 
mer. Any of you who want to make 
one for little sister can use this pat- 
tern. It is simple, has loose elbow 
sleeves, covers the dress entirely, and 
can be worn in place of a dress in 


summer. Suppose one of you make 
it of gingham, another omit the 
sleeves, cut big armholes and low 


neck and make it of white material 
| for dressier occasions. 


Here is pat- 
tern No. 7970, that appeared in the 
October 28 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. That is the same for grown- 
ups. Mary and Martha, you are big 
girls, suppose you make them for 
yourselves, one of. dark material, the 
other of white. In altering patterns, 
change the neck and such things as 
much as you please, but never alter 
the general lines of the body of any 
pattern except to shorten or lengthen 
it. 











five 


Subscription 
months, 


rates: 
50 cents; 
Long-term subscriptions, 
advance; two years, 
years, $3, 
year; Canadian, $1.50. 


One year, $1; six 
three months, 25 cents. 
if paid wholly in 
$1.50; three years, $2; 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a 


Fu‘ weight 


New Feather Beds > 73° 


40 ibs. 6 Ib. Pillows to match, $1.15 pair. 
New, Live, on Feathers, Best Ticking. Soldon Morey 

Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. Agents wanted. 

Américon Feather & Pillow Co., Desh231Nashville, Temms 


“Here is a pretty apron for general 
utility,’ she said, holding up a pict- 
ure. “Why do we wear aprons any- 
way?” she asked. 

“To protect your dresses, 
| John. 
“No, 


” 


replied 


indeed,” retorted Martha, “to 


| make us look pretty!” 
| “My mother says that any girl.is 


slovenly who enters a kitchen with- 
out an apron.” 

“My wife shall meet me at the door 
every day with a clean apron on,” 
volunteered Dan proudly. 

“Now, for the apron for 
use,” said Miss Margaret. 
have you, Bessie?” 

Bessie blushed and blurted out: “I 
have the tail of an old gown, Miss 
Margaret; mother did not have any 
new goods in the house.” 

“Fine, Bessie, fine! I ws just 
going to suggest that I make almost 
all of mine out of old gowns or skirts, 
and sometimes of the back of old 
shirts. They wear quite a while. If 
you wish you might put any pretty 
little finishing braid, rick-rack or 
just a neat hem around them. Now 
have you each cut your apron? Of 
course your hands are clean—that is 
a part of your fine characters!” 

There were many questions, much 
sewing, and then suddenly Bessie, 
who was making the small white ap- 
ron out of the bottom of the old 
night gown, said, “Shall- I sew it on 
the machine?” 

“Yes, indeed, when you give eye- 
sight and concentration be sure to 
give it to something that cannot be 
better done than on the machine. Use 
the machine for everything except 
such little fancy aprons as we seldom 
really need except for making fancy 
work.” 

“Mine is finished,” 
of the girls. 

“No, indeed, it is not,” answered 
Miss Margaret, “we must have a 
pocket by all means on aprons for 
service.” 

“Take your needle, my child,” said 
Aunt Margaret, musingly quoting 
Holmes, “and work at your pattern. 


general 
“What 


remarked one 


It will come out a rose by and by. 
Life is like that,—one stitch at a time, 


_ a + 





APRONS LIKE THIS MAY BE MADE OP 
WORN SHIRTS, GOWNS OR SKIRTS 
taken patiently, and the pattern will 

come out all right.” 

“Come, let’s run as hard as we can 
down to the stream,” she continued, 
“and get some air in our lungs and 
our blood circulating. We'll broil 
some bacon and make some hoecake 
and then come back and finish our 
aprons.” 





SOCIAL RELATIONS OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PEOPLE 


Aren’t Country People Too Often Re- 
served and Suspicious When They 
Should Be Friendly and Responsive ? 


OGPERATION between town and 

country will not exist till a better 
feeling socially is brought about be- 
tween the families of these sections. 
So long as the town man and his fam- 
ily assume that I-am-so-much-better- 
than-thou air, there will be little feel- 
ing of true codperation between them. 





A farmer said to his wife, “I wish 
you'd burn every mail order cata- 
log that comes to this house; go to 


town and get what you need.” Mrs. 
Farmer remembers having met wives 
of some of these merchants; she also 
recalls having heard the remark: “I 
wish: you would not introduce those 
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Styles for Women 


























Notice:—It takes about 10 days to 





8022—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. Any of the pret- 
ty figured materials can be used for 
this waist, which closes at the back. 

8025—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 
inches waist measure. The skirt is cut 
in four gores and has side pockets. 

8033—Ladies’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. Front and belt 
sections are in one and the coat has a 
deep round collar, 

$044—Ladies’ Middy Blouse,—Cut in sizes 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure, The 
blouse slips on over the head and is 
made with yokes, 

8052—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 


inches bust measure. This waist may 
be made with or without the deep 
cape, 


Price of each pattern 10 cents. 

Address Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
fill orders for patterns, 





country women to me; I do not care 
to speak to them on the street and it 
embarasses me very much.” An idea 
seems to prevail that the country man 
and family will want to be invited to 
the home in town and included in 
their social affairs, should a show be 
made of the friendliness that is many 
times felt; a misconception, to be 
sure. 

Country people have their own so- 
cial circles, exclusive and jealously 
guarded; living lives of as much se- 
clusion as we do makes us appreciate 
friendliness from the outside world. 

For two summers, the good people 
of our town have erected a large tent, 
bearing all expenses themselves, and 
had a union of open air, religious ser- 
vices. The country people were heart- 
ily invited to come to these meetings, 
which they did in large numbers; I 
assure you we met with the best feel- 
ing and much friendliness resulted. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





Editorial Comment:—I am giving 

this letter because it reveals the opin- 
ion of many country people. It is a 
mistaken view. I know country peo- 
ple very well indeed, and there was a 
time when I believed that town peo- 
ple ignored country people; now I 
know city people also, and I wish to 
place myself on record as saying that 
where there is not a friendly spirit 
between town and country people, it 
is nearly always the fault of the 
country people. The reason is given 
in the statement: “Country people 
have their own social circles, exclu- 
sive and jealously guarded, living 
lives of much seclusion.” 

I said to a town woman a while ago, 
“Why are you not nicer to Mrs. X—? 
She seems to think that you feel dif- 
ferently toward her because she is 
from the country.” and my city friend 
was amazed. “I am just as nice as I 
can be,” she continued, “but people 
should meet me half way. I am even 
willing to go three-fourths of the 
way. Mrs. X—knows that it would 
cost me $5 or more to get a carriage 
to go out and see her, but she comes 
to town once or twice a week, and I 
am just as friendly as I know how to 
be when I see her. I really like her, 
but she must go half way in the 
friendship.” 

As one woman says, “A few men in 
a town imbued with the right spirit 
can do much to overcome this feel- 
ing.” But why leave it to the men— 
there is no barrier between town and 
city men that I have ever seen; it is 
between women. Town people do in- 
vite country people in to their 
churches, but how often do the coun- 
try people invite the city people to 
theirs? Some time ago a city friend 
said: “I love the simple preaching of 
my girlhood days, and I am going to 
use my automobile on Sunday to go 
to some little church in the country. 
It needs my financial support, and I 
need its spiritual stimulus.” We went 
that beautiful Sunday morning, five 
of us, out to a country church. Did 
anyone come, up and shake hands 


with us aiter the meeting? They did 
not, though we lingered around for 
some time. Of course, I went and 
spoke to them later, but we gave 
them the chance first. I know and 
you know that it was reserve, that the 
heart was friendly. Still has not the 








city person as much right to resent | 
the reserve of the country person as | 


the country person to resent the re- 
serve of the city one—if anyone is go- 


ing to use good energy on such a fu- | 


tile thing as resentment? 

As for the woman who said, “Do 
not introduce me to the country wo- 
men,” I, personally, have never heard 
a town woman make such a remark, 
but I have many, many times had 
country people to say to me, “I tried 
my best to get somebody else to take 
you for over-night because I thought 
you would be stuck up.” Why could 
she not have taken it for granted he- 
fore I arrived, that I would have kind- 
liness and common-sense? What is 
anyone of us that one should be 
“stuck up”? Ridiculous! Suppose the 
merchant’s wife was of small calibre 
and did say that we are happier when 
we choose our friends from those 
who are congenial, rather than from 
those with whom we have business 
dealings? 

Let us then be broad; let us say the 
Golden Rule over to ourselves, over 
and over. On this coming Thanks- 
giving Day, let each say: “Oh God, 
give me the vision to understand the 
kindly impulses of other people and 
teach me to respond. We all mean 
well.” 


Let us not lose an opportunity to in- 
vite the town people out to see us and 
attend our church and our club. In 
return, let us accept the friendly ad- 
vances of the town people, let us in- 
vite them to our community fairs and 
let us go to theirs. The average coun- 
try woman of ordinary means dresses 
as well as does the average city wo- 
man, for all dress simply, so there is 
no feeling on that score. Let us give 
and take. There is a Sweet little 
country woman who used to bring me 
a box of strawberries or a dozen eggs 
or a bunch of turnips now and then. 
One day I was going to her place and 
I wanted to show my friendliness, so 
I took her a dozen lemons and a pine- 
apple, because I thought they were 
the things hard for her to get, and do 
you know that although I had receiv- 
ed her gifts for years, that she re- 
sented my one little gift to her. All 
life is, or ought to be, give and take. 
Yet with our country relatives we go 
with a suitcase full of oranges, olive 


Cone Cor Paes. 4 

. ee . Value, le ice 

oil, raisins, and other things hard to 8,92 for ail. 

obtain far from town, and come back | ‘péa’s¢ PE pm aes 


with a chicken and a duck and a bot- 
tle of pickles. Why should it be any 
different with friends? 

It is for us women to forget our- 
selves, our prejudices and our reserve, 
and be kindly, simple and responsive, 
and, in this I repeat, we country wo- 
men must go half way. 
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WHEN you buy Ivory Soap you 
not only have a mild, pure, 
white floating soap for personal use 
in bathroom and nursery but you 
have a safe, harmless, effective soap 
for fine laundry work, for delicate 
articles about the house, for table 
ware, for silver, for everything that 
you do not care to trust to ordinary 
cleansing methods. 
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99% PURE 
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Around your car, in 
the garage —a can of 


Old Dutch 





comes in handy 











t , regarding patentability. 
= ‘G&C patent on yous, idea rf may mean 











write for catalog. pili: ° 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 400, Chariotte,N.G 
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IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 



















WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 





eca a clean, well-edited, high 
Because class farm paper editori 
ally creates a desire for certain com 
modities. 


This being so. a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself. display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 








“I saw 
Progressive 


When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 
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and Phonographs 


Are Superior 


In their remarkable combination 
of high quality and low price 


_— you buy a ened you know | 
that you are 

getting more for og 

your money than 

canbe obtained any- 

where else. COR- 

NISH_ reputation 

bears out this state- 

ment. The COR. 

NISH CO. has 

been establi shed 

more than half a 

century, and its ine 

struments arefamous 

for their fine quality and wonderful durability. 
You can easily have a CORNISH in your home, 
on free trial at first, and then on terms to suit—~ 


why not do it now. 
Try This Piano A Year. 


Play i it, listen to others play it; enjoy its rich tone qualities 3 
Noteits perfect action ; be proud of its — wor 
eee how it adds to the ‘attractiveness of the home. Absolutely 
convince yourself of the superiority of CORNISH instru- 
ments. here are many other styles to select from, and al) 
ate guaranteed against defect in Py ee workmanship for 
5 years. At any time dur:ng the first Trial Year you can, 
if you wish, return the instrument at our expense and receive 
Ee all payments made on it. 


The Cornish Phonograph 


will play any kind of dise record 
made. Itsmarvelously accurate sound- 
reproducing device, and its noi 
nism appeal to you instantly. 
The illustration herewith shows one 
of the most po; — styles of Coma 
Cabinets. | in de- 
sign and handsomely finished, hoa 
weer for the CORNISH P| 
aph Booklet, pick out the ana oN 
fi ie - we will send it to you 
‘ou assume no risk what 
on. ‘. you should not care to keep 
it, you can return it to us at our ex. 


send with it 12 
. 0 elation. 


Direct From Factory To You 


CORNISH isi { ices are made_ possible 
use we sell roy ‘om le ae home. T . are 
ex nae Ronee YOU 


pro! 
be ppointed in 

Seabee’ with the CORNISH CO. Ente satalacton ‘ie 
absolutely guaranteed. Write us. 

Beautifal 

Book Free 
Write today for a copy of ** The 
Cornish Book,”’ Pronounced by 
many the handsomest piano and 
organ catalog ever issued. Gives 
you our money - saving prices, 
and contains important informa- 
tion that everyone should have 
before buying Write today, get 
it by return post. 


Cornish Zo. 

Dept. P-X-F. 
‘WASHINGTON 

NEW JERSEY 











Rheumatism, gout or lumbago 
are soon relieved by 


Vaseline 


Bog U4 Pay Off, 


Camphorated 


Petroleum Jelly 


Also strongly recommended as @ 
soothing, healing ointment for gath- 
ered breasts. 


At drug and general stores ove 
where. Illustrated booklet descri 
ing all the “Vaseline” Preparations 
free on request together w 
“Vaseline” Poster Stamps. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
53 State Street New York City 




















6 H ATS"? cr¢sPATS. mice, Bues, 
R pa Diein the House. 
Unbe: atable E xte rminator, E: Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Groun S, Wee rscls, Squirrels, Crows. 
aw! chimed Standard Exterminator 
at Dr 
Small lic. 
Rough on Rats Nover Fails. 
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1917 
before January 1) will you to keep 
your accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 


Our 
enable 


Farm Record Book (ready on or | 


\ISN’'T THIS TRUE, MR. MERCH- 
ANT? 


A Country Woman Explains Why 
Absence of Rest Rooms and Ab- 
sence of Information as to Prices 
Drive Her Patronage From Local 
Stores—Third Prize Letter 


g MERCHANTS could understand 
the average country woman’s situ- 
ation, they could see why the mail or- 
der houses are patronized. I say av- 
erage country woman advisedly; I do 
not mean the woman who owns a car 
|or is able to have “helps,” or has no 
children, but I mean the ones, the 
great army of them, who perhaps 
draw water from a well, cook meals, 
' scrub floors, look after babies, and al- 
together hold up their half of “run- 
| ning the farm.” 
| With a little codperation from the 
merchant this pernicious practice 
could be done away with. The rural 
letter carrier brings the well illustra- 
ted catalog to our very door. The 
children need some clothes, there are 
a few things: I] want for the house; 
John ought to have some new shirts— 
a few pins and needles, all these 
things are there, as cheap as they can 
be purchased in town. Little Mary is 
sick, I can sit by her bed and order 
what I need. It will be put down at 
the door by this same accommodating 
letter-carrier furnished by Uncle 
Sam. 

If I go to town, it takes a day out of 
| my busy week, I have to carry the 
|children; there is no one to leave 
| them with. When I get to town, there 
| is nowhere to rest, to get a drink of 
water even, unless it be at the public 
| well. I don’t know what goods the 
| merchant has, nor his prices. It takes 
| his time and mine too, selecting and 
| making the selections fit my pocket- 
| book. I am worried and tired, the 
| children are peevish and cross. 

If Mr. Merchant would only spend 
a small sum on advertising sheets to 
, be mailed to his customers, and if the 
“Business Men’s League,” or what- 
| ever organization they may have, 
would arrange some sort of room 
with a few of the toilet necessities for 
the convenience of the country woman 
when she comes to town, there would 
be very much less of the mail order 
business done. 

Back to the advertising: 
chants of the town 
and get out a 


the mer- 
might combine 
catalog and doa 
considerable “mail order” business 
themselves, for with the cheap par- 
cel post, they could deliver goods at 
| reasonable prices. We country wo- 
men would far rather spend our mon- 
ey with the men we know, and the 
| men who buy from us, if it could be 
' done with even half the physical out- 
lay that it takes to send to the dis- 
tant Northern cities. 
EDNA TEAS SMITH. 
Coffeeville, Miss. 








“Running Water in Every Country 
Home” 


Sa per cent of the homes in the 
country have running water, it is 
|estimated, and 2 per cent of the 
| homes in cities of over ten thousand 
have not—and yet waterworks are 
| not expensive. 
| When one uses the word “expen- 
sive” one speaks comparatively, for 
the cost of the simplest waterworks 
would be a fortune to the tenant who 
piles his little belongings on a wagon 
each year and travels on. 
The simplest system of running wa- 
| ter consists of an elevated tank; or 
series of barrels that catch the water 
from the roof by having eaves troughs 
empty into them. Gravity, iron pipes 
and a tap or two in the kitchen then 
do the rest. There are homes in 
which two complete bathrooms and 
the kitchen are satisfactorily supplied 
by this method. 
In hilly localities the 
| piped from a spring, 


water can be 
stream or reser- 
; voir higher up. 
Next comes the system in which the 
tanks are filled by pumping by hand. 
Third, the pumping is done by a 


ram, windmill or power pump. The 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, has just issued.a free bulletin, 
“Running Water in Every Country 
Home,” which describes these meth- 
ods and gives minute details of price 
and construction. 

The one that costs a little more but 
seems to give the greatest satisfaction 
is that in which water and air are 
pumped into a closed iron tank and 
the air forces the water into the 
pipes. 

This is being written for women 
and not for men who know all about 
machinery. J tried to understand wa- 
terworks and the mechanics of them 
and could not. One day I got hold of 
a mail order plumbing catalog and 
what I had not learned by words I got 
by pictures. I may look at a gasoline 
pump and know as little about it as if 
it came out of Arabian Nights, but 
when I see a picture with little dotted 
lines indicating its “innards” it is just 
as e-e-easy! You might get hold of 
one of these and study the system 
that will fit your home, even though 
you buy it of your local merchant. 
Study it even if you see no immediate 
prospects of getting it. It may be ten 
years coming, but some day there is 
going to be a good crop and then you 
can get in the running water, and, 
perhaps, a furnace before your hus- 
band fixes his eye on “a few acres he’s 
bound to have.” 

“Yes,” you say, “but what do you 
mean when you say running water 
does not cost much? Does that mean 
$10 or $100 or $1,000?” 

I am giving you the prices that one 
of the most reliable mail order houses 
in the country gives. Prices you get 
from your local contractor will be 
higher because your contractor must 
include the time of the person for in- 
stalling the waterworks and the tools 
required. 

One hundred dollars buys a bath- 
room outfit, kitchen sink, range- 
boiler, attic storage tank, force pump, 
with pipes and fittings for a kitchen, 
with a bathroom that is not more 
than twenty feet away from the 
kitchen. 

One hundred and fifty dollars buys 
an air pressure water system, for use 
where there is a deep well. 

There are various types, but the 
windmill kind, the direct gas engine 
kind, the iron tank sort—none seems 
to cost over $200 for an ordinary- 
sized house. Keep in mind, however, 
that this does not include the cost of 
installing it (if you must hire a plum- 
ber) or the cement foundation for the 
boiler. 





The Dallas County Woman’s Rest 
Room 

AST November, we gave an ac- 

count of the Dallas County Wom- 
an’s rest room that had just then 
been opened in the city of Dallas, 
Texas. Upon the completion of the 
new county jail and court rooms the 
building so long occupied as a county 
clerk’s office became vacant and was 
upon the eve of being demolished 
when Miss Effie Griffin, President of 
the Women’s Clubs of the county, 
conceived the idea that it would make 
an ideal rest room for the women of 
the county who visited Dallas upon 
business. So, through her efforts, the 
county commissioners decided to util- 
ize this building for this purpose and 
made a limited appropriation to have 
it made suitable. 

The building is a stone building 
and though not making any preten- 
sions at architectural beauty, never- 
theless is most substantial. The low- 
er floor contains a large reception 
room provided with comfortable 
chairs and lounges. In this room, 
also, is a table containing magazines 
and other reading matter, together 
with a few books. This room opens 
into a large cool rest room, provided 
with a number of beds, and in its turn 
this room opens into a nursery pro- 
vided with furnished cribs. Within 
easy access of the rest room and the 
nursery is a bath room in which will 
be found all conveniences. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Back of the general reception room 
is a small dining-room with hot water 
and gas stoves for the convenience of 
those who prefer to bring their own 
lunch with them. While no regular 
cooking is allowed in this room, yet 
the facilities are sufficient for the 
making of a cup of tea or the warm- 
ing of milk for the babies. 

A matron is in charge at all hours, 
and everything is kept as clean and 
as orderly as one could wish. This 
establishment is exclusively for the 
use of the women of the country and 
their families, and is maintained en- 
tirely for their convenience. That 
they have been quick to appreciate 
such an institution is evidenced by 
the fact that though the room has 
not been in use a year, already 
there have been registered upon its 
rolls more than five thousand women 
and children who have taken advant- 
age of it. Numbers of these have 
learned to use it regularly, resting 
here after doing their shopping and 
while waiting for their husbands to 
finish their business. 

As the rest room adjoins the county 
court house, it could not be more con- 
veniently situated. The building is a 
two-story one, the lower floor of 
which is devoted to the rest rooms. 
The upper floor is now being fitted up 
for the use of the girls’ canning club 
work, and when completed the two 
will form a center of the women’s ac- 
tivities of the county. 


|OUR HEALTH TALK 


What to Do for a Cold 


tiga SEASON for colds is here, and 

we wish every Progressive 
Farmer reader would cut out and file 
away the following from the Ameri- 
can Life Extension Institute on how 
to treat colds. Here are the rules ap- 
proved by medical science: 

“On first sign of a coid, a hot foot 
bath, lasting half an hour, and a drink 
of hot lemonade—or, better still, hot 
linseed tea (one-half ounce of whole 
flaxseed to a pint of boiling water, 
flavored with lemon peel or licorice 
root) will often break its force. 

“A brisk purge is also advisable. 

“A mild menthol-oil spray may be 
used occasionally in nose and throat. 

“Neck and chest and nostrils may 
be rubbed with camphorated oil. 

“If the throat is sore, a gargie or 
spray of peroxide of hydrogen: one 
part to three parts of water, may be 
frequently used. 

“Also, cold compresses to the neck, 
or gauze pads saturated with equal 
parts of alcohol and water. 

“An alcohol rub-down is also good 
as a first aid measure. Used extern- 
ally, alcohol is a real friend. Inter- 
nally, it is a dangerous enemy. 

“If there is severe headache, face- 
ache, earache, pain in the chest, sore 
throat, or high fever, there should be 
no delay in calling a physician.” 

Two other rules are given by emi- 
nent authorities, as follows: 

“1. Avoid constipation, overeating 
and extreme fatigue, for these all ag- 
gravate colds and invite them. 

“2. The man who is subject to colds 
should be sparing in his use of to- 
bacco, and should know that he weak- 
ens his resisting powers if he drinks 
alcohol. In many an instance where 
death is attributed to a severe cold or 
to pneumonia, the real cause was that 
the patient’s system was so weakened 
by drink that it had no resistance to 
offer to germ attack.” 














WHEN THE POT CALLS THE 
KETTLE BLACK 


Western Indians, though not fond of 
work, do net approve of indolent white men, 
The “heap white man” is the white man 
who works hard, and to sit by and watch him 
while he seems to afford them never- 
failing pleasure 

Some young 


The 


toils 


varriors’ of the 
» one day watching a 
were constructing a 
branch in Montana. 
the first they had ever 
He had got off the train 
and was going to the fort, 


Blackfoot 
sat 
group of 
. ‘ade for 
Suddenly a 
seen, hove in sight. 
at the last station. 
a little farther on. 
The Indians watched the 
out a word until he passed from view, 
they expressed their sentiments. 
“No good white man,” one remarked. 
No,”’ declared another, with great scorn. 
Heap lazy white man—sits down, to walk!” 


bicye list, 


with- 
then 


wheelman 
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A Message to 
‘Southern 
Merchants 


The greatest single force in 
this country today is PUBLIC- 
ITY. Before it, criminals shrink 
into the shadows and honest 

M men come out to see and be 
B seen. Only that which is good 
can live in the white light of 
publicity. That which is .bad 
will spoil. 


The advertisers in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are the livest, 
best manufacturers in the coun- 
try—men who have come out 
into the white light of publicity 
and who have stood its scorch- 
ing heat without wilting. In 
good times and in bad they have 
made products that have stood 
the test and they have had the 
courage to spend their hard- 
earned money to tell the people 
that their products are good. 
And, what is better still, they 
have KEPT THEIR WORD to 


the people and given them value 


received. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER will not accept a fake ad- 
vertisement for man or beast or 
fowl, and we KNOW that each 
and every manufacturer in our 
paper will do exactly what he 
claims. 

They are spending big money 
in our paper to create a desire 
in the minds of the farmers of 
the South (your customers) to 
go into YOUR store and ASK 
for their goods. They are, there- 
fore, CREATING BUSINESS 
FOR THEIR DEALERS 


We. bespeak for these good 
people your liberal patronage 
and unhesitatingly commend 
them to you.as reliable. What’s 
more, we GUARANTEE you 
against fraud if you deal with 
them as advertisers in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and so state 

A when making your trades. 


Our readers have FAITH in 
the advertising in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and go through 
our advertising columns and 
select what they need and want 
just as YOUR customers shop 

fh in YOUR store—knowing that 

f they will get a “square deal.” 
Your profits depend upon your 

sales; for sales ONLY can cre- 

ate profits. In these days the 
| ADVERTISED lines are the 

j ready, quick sellers. 

: Follow the line of least resist- 
ance and handle those goods for 
which there is a demand. It 

§ will keep your stock fresh and 

S clean, your clerks busy and 

# BRING NEW CUSTOMERS IN- 

A TO YOUR STORE. 

The reason the mail-order and 
catalogue houses get so much 
business out of the rural dis- 
tricts is because they have what 
people want. They can supply 
quickly and satisfactorily most 
anything called for. 


There’s one and only one way 
for merchants to meet this com- 
petition: Be ready to sell at 
reasonable prices the best of ev- 
erything—the breeds. and varie- 
ties advertised and popular- 
ized by farm papers and guar- 
anteed by them. 


This will do.much to cement 
the friendship between town 
and country. 


j 


AN APPEAL TO CITY FARM 


OWNERS 


If They Insist on Putting Negro Ten- 
ants Into White Country Neighbor- 
hoods They Become the Greatest 
Foes to Rural Progress 


HAVE read from time to time, and 

with much interest, what Mr. Poe 
and others have had to say in regard 
to race segregation and the rural 
| credits law. 
| I heartily endorse what they say in 
regard to race segregation in land 
ownership, and I also want to see the 
time come when if the majority of the 
people in a neighborhood are white, 
they shall have a voice in determin- 
ing the race of the tenants for that 
neighborhood. 

As it now stands the city farmer, in 
my judgment, is the greatest draw- 
back to rural development in a social 
way that we have to contend with. 
To illustrate what I mean, suppose I 
own a residence lot in town, adjoin- 
ing this city farmer’s home, he’s not 
going to allow me to put a Negro in 
there: and why should not our people 
in rural communities have the same 
protection if they want it? 

With the telephone, the automobile 
and the good roads that we’re to have 
in the,near future, why shouldn’t. we 
| be able to compete with city folks in 
| every way if we have the right show? 

I. was down in a certain section of 
South Carolina about three years ago 
and saw this city farming business 
fully demonstrated. The land is own- 
ed Ly a few men and they live in Ben- 
netsville. Eighty per cent of their 
| tenants are Negroes and a mongrel 
| breed, to whom you wouldn’t know 
| whether to tip your hat when you 
passed them or not. I was told by 
| one of the old citizens that the con- 

| ditions were shameful. These Ne- 
| groes and mongrels owned nice 
horses and buggies and some had au- 
tomobiles, while the poor class of 
| white people were being driven to 
| the factories, and it seemed to me 
that the few small white farmers, 
dotted here and there, would have to 
make a sacrifice either of their farms 
or their families if they ever amount 
| to. anything. 


| 





| If there are not some restrictions 


; made right along these lines I fear 
| the city farmer is the one who will 
| be benefited: more by the rural cred- 
|its law than the rural community 
which it is, I think, intended to help. 
S. F. CAIN. 
Ioaka Farm, Tarheel, N. C. 





How a Chamber of Commerce and a 
Community Club Have Worked to- 
gether 


HAT the business men of the city 
and the people of the rural dis- 

tricts can coOperate to mutual advan- 
tage is demonstrated in the work. ac- 
complished by the Durham Chamber 
of Commerce and the Bahama Com- 
| munity Club in Durham County. 

A conference, attended by members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
representatives of the Bahama Com- 
munity, was held last fall for the pur- 
pose of making plans to help the 
farmers solve the questions of better 
schools, better homes, more fertile 
and productive farms, better crops, 
better marketing facilities, etc. As a 
result of this meeting a committee 
was appointed on rural relations. In 
turn, the farmers organized a “Com- 
munity Club,” which is so to speak, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the ru- 
|ral community. These two bodies 
| work jointly in carrying out any plan 
| of improvement. The farmers, in or- 
| der that they might have a definite, 
responsible and representative organ- 
ization and be in a position to work 
| more effectively with the Chamber of 
Commerce, strengthened the Com- 
munity Club by enrolling nearly every 
person in the community as a mem- 
ber of the club. The club has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred now. 

Now, I shall give’ briefly the work 
accomplished so far: 

17 T ant Lath: othe ‘beabertte & 2act_ 





ern Railway ran.an.agricultural : de-/ 
monstration train over its road, but ' 
the schedule did not call for a stop at | 
Bahama. Through the efforts of the | 
Secretary of the Chamber of Com-| 
merce arrangements were made for | 
the train to stop in front of the farm | 
life school, which was a convenient | 
place for the pupils and people. The 
display of agricultural products and 
animals did much to stimulate a great- 
er interest in growing better crops 
and animals in the community. 

2. A rural credit union was organ- 
ized in January with twenty-five char- 
ter members. The putting of 6 per 
cent money at the disposal of the 
farmers has enabled many of them to 
escape the high time prices in buying 
fertilizers and supplies for cash. 

3. As a means of encouraging the 
dairy industry the Chamber of Com- 
merce placed dairy laboratory mate- 
rials at the Bahama Farm Life School. 
A number of the farmers. have had 
the milk of their cows tested for but- | 
ter fat, and as a result many “boarder | 
cows” have been replaced with profit- 
able cows. 

4. Probably, the most important 
result has been the closer relation- 
ship developed between the city and 
and the farmer. Much of the old feel- 
ing of distrust and suspicion of the 
farmer for the city man has given 
way to a spirit of confidence and 
friendliness. The farmers realize 
now that the city merchant is inter- 
ested in their success and is willing 
to help in any way, not froma charit- 
able standpoint, but from the view of 
increased prosperity to both. 

ROY THOMAS. 

Dyphnam; Ne Co RE 3: 





“I Want to Buy From My Home Mer- 
chant,” Says Mr. French | 





(Concluded from page 8, this issue) 


they can have goods delivered right 
at the doors of their stores at. whole- | 
sale freight rates while the mail order | 
house must forever depend upon lo- 


cal transportation to market their 
goods. 
The idea of the farmer taking 


charge of all his buying and all the 
selling he has to do either singly or 
cooperatively finds ‘little favor with 
me unless. he at the same time give up 


his farming business and devote him- |. 


self to the buying and selling in 


which-event he, of course, becomes a 


middleman. I am not much of.a be- 
liever in the “jack of all trades”; be- 
lieving as I do that some men have a 
special fitness for certain lines of 
work and will handle that work more 
economically than will the untrained 
man or the one lacking in natural 
ability along the certain line. So my 
preference in our industrial life is for 
the efficient middleman, organized 
with others of his class to do the most 
efficient work for himself, the pro- 
ducer, and the consumers. And my 
belief is that the country’s need. is—in 
this time of high price products—not 
for more middlemen but for a smaller | 
number and those more efficient and 

with their time more fully occupied. 

Then those who lose their jobs in the 

shifting process may well attach 

themselves to the greater army of 

efficient producers. 

I trust my position has been made | 
plain—that I prefer to buy of my 
neighbor merchant, but wish him to 
so organize his line that he is not un- 
der the necessity, in order to make a 
living, of charging me more for goods 
than the mail order house asks for 
the same quality of goods with the 
transportation charges added. 

Then when he has done this I am 
perfectly willing for him to say when 
I go to him to sell a car of hay: “I can | 
buy Western hay for so and so, and | 
will pay you the same.” 

But until he has so organized his | 
business, I do not like him to buy my | 
hay for what it is worth in some other | 
section with the freicht added, then | 
ask me more for hi. goods than I| 


would .be obliged to pay elsewhere 
ears the # 
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Walis of Stone for Less 





Than Laths and Plaster 


Don’t put up ordinary wooden laths and 
plaster. They crack and fall—are as inflam- 
mable as kindling wood. Youcan put up walls 
of Hercules Plaster Board—made of Gypsum 
Rock (calcined) —at one-third the cost of laths and plaster— 
putthem upin one-third the time. Then you literally have 
walls ofstone. You have fire-proof walls — that outlast the 
building—proof against sound, vermin — wails that will kee: 
your house warm in winter—coolin summer. Use (10 


: HERCULES 
a LASTER BOAR 
’ tN PLACE. OF LATHSAND PLASTER 

SPECIAL LOW PRICES—NEW SIZES! 


32 X 361N. 134C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X 72 IN. 2C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X 108 IN. 24C PER SQ. FOOT 






















Hercules Plaster Board is guaranteed not to warp, sbrink or 
rack. Can be applied at any season without the inconvenience 

Sf plaste ring. Hasily nailed to studs, and ready for plaster, paint 

or paper, or artistic panel effects at little cost. Recommended by 

Architects, Contractora.and Home-Owners. 

Write today for booklet giving fult{nformation and sample Learn 

how to have walls of stone and save money by using ‘‘Hercules. 


HERCULES PLASTER: BOARD. CO. 
BOX 371-B HAMPTON, VA. 
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“The Pecan Business” 


New : Edition Free. 
A Practical Guide Showingy-How to Bud Pecans. 
Tells how to grow trees 12 inehes. in diameter by 
the end of the 8th year which yielded 400 pounds 
of nuis per acre 
Trees,..Nuts, Groves for Sale, without: agents, at 


ractive reduced prices. 
B.cW.:STONE, | Tlemavville;.Ga, 
iJ 
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Dixie Peters 


. Saving in plates 


& yi nd S 
soon for grinder. etz is 
* the one grinder that wili suc- 
cessfully grind ea vine-May and / 27 


LETZ MFC. COMPANY 
304 East St., Crown Point, 


H-P. $938> 





Twelve other sizes from. 13 
to22H-P. Your. choice of 
Hit and Miss or Throttle 


. No extra charge, 

build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
to build. Over a million H-P. 
in use. Operate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. - Guare 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

1093. King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 





























RUNS EASY 
€ No 
Backache a 
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BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with it than two men in any other way, and doiteasier. Send 
for FREE illustrated catalog NaA 63, showing Low Price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agen 


CY 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, lil, 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly .sub- 
scriptions. all sent in together—a. saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











When writing. to advertisers say, ‘‘] saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
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SET YOUR 
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Bostrom 





and make spare days the most profitable days. Also fills the bill 
\ for Grading, Road Building, Foundation Work, etc. 
\ The Bostrom Farm Level has been‘on the market over thirty years, the latest 
\ improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to see the 
cross onthe Target a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plum-Bob and full instructions included. Weight, 15 pounds. 
Itis used and endorsed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. Farm Demonstration 
Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your Money Back, 
i ing express both ways. 
pote Teleecese and decaile of our Money Back Guarantee. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


OWN PRICE 


That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Ditched, 
= Tile Drained or IrrigatedLand. And if youdon’t want to sell, your 
increased yearly profits are just like turning waste land into cash. 
Progressive land owners in every State and practically every 
county in the Union have discovered that the only way to bring 
their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


$15 Farm Level 


Write today for description of Level and 
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Absolutely the best mill built 
anywhere in America for mak- 
ing high grade table meal, and 
is sold on a money back guar- 


antee. 


Davis Foundry & Machine Works, 


Address: 
Rome, Ga. 





GALVANIZED 
Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest qual- 


ity and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


Actual service tests have proved the superiority of APOLLO-KEYSTONE for all 
where long service and resistance to corrosi 


aurposes 
on are factors. Look for the Keystone added _be- 


low the Apollo trade-mark—it indicates that Copper Steel is used. Apollo Roofing and Siding 
d 


Products are strong, durable, 
dealers everywhere. Send f 
information and building plans of 


fireproof and reasonable in cost. Sold, 
ora ree copy of our “Better Buildings’’ 


Sold by weight by leadin 


ooklet, giving ful 


great value to every farmer and owner of buildings. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sanisep 
System Solves 
Sewerage 
Problem 


water proofed to prevent seepage. 
ing out—no chemicals—absolutely fireproof—will never 


Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
against the inconveniences of winter and protect « 
your family from diseases that find an ideal 
breeding place in unsanitary outhouses. 


Requires no clean- 














Cotton Seed 


That we offer for delivery up to January first at $1.75 bushel; ten bushels and over $1.70 per bushel. 


After January first $2 bushel. 
known, showing a staple of 1% inch. 

this variety cotton each year receives a 
varieties, on account of itg extra long length. 


than the common Big Bol 
Buy your seed now 
of cotton are wanted, 


KIRBY SEE 


arieties. 


us 
co., 


This variety of Cotton is one of the best varieties short 
One of our growers who grows 
premium of 
Our seed are 
and other diseases, and wé@ will gladly refund your money and pay freight each way 1 
entirely satisfied with seed’ when they are rceeived. This variety of cotton is two to three weeks earlier 


you can get this choice stock at a reasonable price. 


We Have Ten Thousand 


Bushels Early Improved 
Mexican Big Boll Cottonseed 


staple cottons 
hundred (500) bales 
all other short staple 
anthracnose 


about five 
pound over 
and free of 
if you 


2% cents per 
ebsolitely pure 
are not 


If other varieties 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 














H. H. TIFT, JR., 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


“JERSEY WAKE- 


TIF TON, GA, 











Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Probiem 


IT WILL_HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive § Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 








tect you on price of celebrated 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Remember that if what you 


money order—and it’s all 


will gladly | 


want to buy | 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. Cc 
If you order now, wecan pro- PER 
OX BRAND RUBBER 

ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly Ist 
grade; contains notar;no seconds nor shortlengths; 


1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 8 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per | 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old | 


reliable house; circular and samples free. Our 


der now from this advertisement. | 


advice is to or 
SMIT-COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














GREAT MEETING OF STATE 
UNION IN RALEIGH 





DR. H. Q. ALEXANDER 

HE North Carolina State Farmers’ 

Union is holding a great meeting 
in Raleigh this week. We regret that 
we go to press too early to give a full 
report of the proceedings, but all 
speakers promised in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer had accepted, and 
the delegates not only did great work 
but enjoyed a feast of information 
and inspiration. As we go to press all 
signs point to the unanimous 
election of President Alexander 
President of the organization in 
North Carolina. His annual address, 
together with a full report of the 
proceedings, will appear next 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 


re- 
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HOW THE BUSINESS MAN CAN 
HELP THE FARMER 


| Five Methods Suggested by State Or- 
ganizer J. Z. Green of North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union 


LL Southern towns should be es- 
| A pecially interested in Better Far- 
ming and Better Business among 

the rural population, for business and 

| commercialism in towns cannot 
develop any. faster 

than the business 

of farming devel- 

ops, for practically 

all our Southern 

towns and _ cities 

are dependent di- 

rectly upon the 

f for growth 


our 


farm 
and expansion. 

It should be the 
| purpose, therefore, 
| of far-sighted business men to en- 

courage and give material aid to the 

| agencies that are designed to make 
our great rural industry more produc- 
tive and to yield greater to 
farmers in net profits. 

I1.—Help to Abolish the Crop Lien 
NE of the things that 
city commercial organizations 

should co6dperate with organized 
farmers in is to secure the repeal of 
crop lien laws that are impoverishing 
tenants and robbing the soils of their 
| fertility. Poverty-stricken, unsuper- 
vised tenants on depleted soils stand 
| more in the way of both rural devel- 
| opment and expansion of business 
than perhaps any other economic evil 
| that exists in the South. It has caus- 
| ed excessive acreage and low-priced 
cotton and made the South a food-im- 
porting section instead of a self-feed- 
ing and food and feed-producing sec- 
| tion. It has put the white farmer who 
produces cotton as a surplus in com- 


MR. GREEN 


returns 


town and 


petition with the all-cotton, crop-lien 
tenant farmers, and result the 
Southern states have far the lowest 
retained per capita wealth of any sec- 
tion in the United States, in face of 
the fact that nature has given us a 
monopoly in this staple crop. 

I am aware that commercial organ- 
izations in our towns and cities have 
a small minority among its members 
who would strenuously contest any 
proposition to abolish a crop-lien ru- 
ral civilization, but in this instance 
far-sighted intelligence should pre- 
vail and the minority should be over- 
ruled. No credit at all is far better 
than crop-lien credit—better for the 
crop-lien victims and better for our, 
whole Southern commonwealth. 


Il.—Merchants Should Give Lower 
Prices in Collective Orders 
ERCHANTS should coéperate with 
the organized farmers by securing 
for them the lowest possible prices 
when they buy collectively, and thus 
encourage the spirit of community or- 
ganization. 
“There is now much more prejudice 
among merchants against organized 
farmers who buy and sell coépera- 
tively than exists among organized 
farmers against local mercantile in- 
terests. Since there can be no nota- 
ble rural community development 
without community organization, the 
merchant who really wants to see the 
wealth-creating power of farmers in- 
creased should encourage and aid 
members of the Farmers’ Union in 
making the organization render bet- 
ter service. 


asa 


IlIl.—Encourage Things That Increase 
the Farmers’ Buying Capacity 
ERCHANTS can render material 

aid to better farming by selling 
clover seed, lime, phosphate rock, etc., 
at net cost to encourage soil-building 
methods, and where farmers are slow 
in experimenting with soil-building 
crops far-sighted merchants some- 
times donate a limited amount of 
seeds of untried crops for trial. 
IV.—How the Banker Can Help 
O STIMULATE interest in better 
livestock farming bankers cannot 
appropriate advertising funds more 
profitably and wisely than to pur- 
chase pure-bred sires for organized 

rural communities. It is not only a 

good advertising scheme for the bank 

but it will ultimately greatly swell 
the bank deposits from a new source 
of wealth that has been created in its 
territory. It is what may be appro- 
priately called constructive advertis- 
ing. 

Again, the banks of our towns 
should lend money at a nominal rate 
of interest to organized farmers who 
make joint notes for the purchase of 
pure-bred sires, labor-saving farm 
machinery, lime, pasture’ grasses, 
clover seed, fertilizer, etc. The wise 
banker will not be slow to see the 
wisdom of this sort of codperation 
with the co6perative organized forces 
in the rural communities. 


J. Z. GREEN. 





Three Ways for Merchants to Co- 
Operate With Farmers 

IRST, provide greater conveniences 

throughout the town for the coun- 
try people to use while in town on 
business. With all the shade trees 
posted “$5 Fine for Hitching Here.” 
and all the grass plots posted “Stay 
Off the and no vacant lots 
near the business centers, country 
people often suffer great inconven- 
ience in finding suitable places for 
keeping their stock while in town or 
in finding a place free from dust and 
filth to eat their own dinners, which 
it is often necessary to carry with 
them. 

Provide rest rooms where the coun- 


Grass,” 
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Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate. durable, light run- 
. fast cutting. 
Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes fioor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, eto, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 


.e- mentor 
















is the one you wants, 


No. 10, the latest pedal o =. our oor Horse 
Shoe Brand Ti per that 
is more easily eins yn amy repair than any g@& 
other. Superior to the old log pump and the { 
**Old Oaken Bucket’? and with none of the 
objectionable features of iron pumps. ? 
When repairing is required - though seldom [4 
necessary - you can do the work _— = 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to kee 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 8 inch 
reelain-lined DS peat with brass bucket 
itted with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 50 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP 
Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
U. S.A. 








For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


| are fundamental 
| velopment. Larger profits from farm- 








Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 








roofing. 
procf. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fires | 
| for the market. 


E-2RICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. | 








FEATHER BED "BARGAINS—$8. 75 
Send us $8.75 and — = ship you one first-class new 40 
und Feather ea 1s ($10.00); one pair 6-pound new Feather 

illows re 50); all new live ser ant) feathers, he with 
.C.A, feather proof ticking or high grade fanc. 

Art tic’ ice: also one pair full size Blankets G3. 00); one full 

size white Counter ae ($3); and one pair Lace Pillow Shams 

($1), ALL FOR $8.76. This offer is for a short 
time only and pesitively the biggest bargain ever otfered. Sat- 





isfaction guar: i money order now or write for or- 
er blanks, 
Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25 Greensboro, N.C. 











THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Pertection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
6tudy true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
p What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
min ten sizes and aeeeee 10 to 

60 bushels per hou 

Write fon full doncrigtion 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 

Dept. A, Chattaneoga, Tean 


HEATING STOVES 


RICES LOWER THAN dagen dete for — 
Feltable Wood Heater; burns wood 
cobs, etc. a except coal; : 
quickly, keeps large ‘ortable in 
coldest weather; Aathees regulated; sheet 
metal, double-seam m, very f 
durable; prices are upwards from 
Also Oak Heaters, (wood or rece 
Hot Blast Heaters. (coal or wood)$7.96 up; § ) 

Perfeetion’’ Oil Heaters, $2.98 awh 6, ‘00d 4 i 
other bargains in new ca g of South’s 47 
Mail Order House.”* Write for FREE COPY. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Sheckee Lane, Richmond, Va. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 





(Improved Star Huller) 





‘_— 










$6.86 — d 

















NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to you at wholesale prices. Write 
for new FREE Catalog. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 126, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Sure your boy wants a pure-bred pig! If 
he earns a pig by his own efforts, he will 
take more interest and try harder. Turn to 
page 13 and help him get a start. 
will also help him, 





try women and children can go when 
through trading; where the mother 
can leave the smaller children which 
she is often forced to bring with her 
while she does the family trading; 
where country people who find it con- 
venient to bring their lunches will 
havea suitable place,free from dust, 
filth and fliesin which to eat; a com- 
mon meeting place for country friends 
or town and country friends to find 
each other. 

2. Merchants should encourage co- 
Operation among farmers.—There has 
been no single hindrance to the de- 
velopment of codperation among 
farmers more effective than the at- 
titude of the business world. Directly 
and indirectly the idea of codperation 
among farmers has been discouraged 
and even’ broken up in many in- 
stances by underhanded efforts when 
necessary. A reconstruction of both 
business and agricultural methods is 
absolutely essential to the highest de- 
velopment of the South’s unlimited 
resources. Better rural conditions 
in the South’s de- 


ing is the only hope for the “Where- 
with” to make rural conditions better. 
Coéperative farming is the only 
method that has proved profitable to 
the masses. 

3. Merchants should help each 
county feed itself —The merchants of 
every town could render valuable as- 
sistance by being able to inform the 
farmers of the fact that they are hav- 
ing to bring into the town from out- 
side the county a certain number of 
bushels of oats, corn, Irish potatoes, 
so many bales of hay, pounds of meat, 
butter, so many hundred cans of to- 
matoes, peaches, etc. They could help 
the farmers to standardize their pro- 
ducts so as to meet the demands of 
the markets. The farmers as a whole 
throughout the South know but lit- 
tle about preparing their products} 
The merchants know 
what their trade demands, when they 
have to make their purchases, etc., 
and this information given to the 
farmers will stimulate a greater effort | 
to supply the demands of the market 
and thereby save sending thousands 
of dollars outside of the trade terri- 
tory of any town. J. T. McKEE., 

Florence, Ala. ‘ 








Wants Better Cotton Markets 


NE of our boys, a member of the 

cotton club, entered and won the 
first premium in our county exhibit. 
For his cotton at the gin he was of- 
fered 21% cents. Thinking he could 
do better, he took it to the city and 
among the shrewd cotton buyers was 
offered all the way from 14 to 22 
cents, and sold for 21 cents. Every ef-| 
fort was made by the buyers to con- | 
vince him that his grade was low, | 
staple poor, and that the ginner had 
ruined it by running it too fast and so 
cn. Our boys grow vegetables for the 
market and find the selling conditions 
very nearly the same thing. | 

Friday, October 20,a farmer had 
two bales of cotton, and after spend- 
ing the greater part of the day “try- 
ing the market,” as he called it, sold 
for 14% cents. Later I heard the buy- 
er tell a friend that he made $53.35 on 
the two bales in less than an hour. 

The same day our boy sold for 21 
cents a large farmer and buyer com- 
bined sold twelve bales for 32 cents. 
This sale was published in the city 
papers the same evening so the writer 
secured samples of both the 2l-cent 
and 32-cent cotton and asked one of 
our best cotton firms which was the 
best, and why. He pronounced the 
boy’s cotton worth 23 cents and the 
32-cent cotton worth 21. 

The city has, and is, seeking our co- 
Operation. It is the hearty desire of 
the responsible and respectable city 
business man and organization to co- 
Operate with the source on which his 
or its success depends. We must now 
organize into one giant progressive 
farmer League, to secure justice in 
cooperation with city organizations. 








Then we | 


D. W. BOYCE, 
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—while the Rayo lamp makes the 
winter evenings the most pleasant of the year. 
Over three million homes enjoy its soft, mellow 
glow. Never a flicker or a glare. 
Notroublesomeshade or chimney to remove when 
lighting. Strong and sturdy, it lasts a lifetime. 
Made in various styles and for all purposes. 
Easy to fill—easy to clean—easy to rewick. 
Steadier than gas—more restful than electricity— 
cheaper than either. 

Use Aladdin Security Oil—the most economical 
kerosene—for best results. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

—-, Charlotte, N.C. 


Norfolk. Charleston, W. eo 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 




























NOTICE TO FARMERS! 


Don’t ship your hogs to market dressed. 


Packers cannot buy dressed hogs. 


Ship them alive to us. 


- We pay full market price, according to quality, 
the day they are received. 


KINGAN & CO., Ltd. 


Pork and Beef Packers 
UNION STOCK YARDS, RICHMOND VIRGINIA 











GUANO 


yo LA DISTRIBUTOR 


FORCED FEED CHAIN DRIVE 

FOR STRENGTH, SERVICE, ~ paeeae 

In onesimple operation this distributor lays off 
rows and puts in guano right at the foot of the 
plow, so that the dirt from the plow fallson the 
guano, protecting it from wind and sun. Regu- 







lated b t shut-off lever to distribute e 
the right amount, cutting out ail ™ Saves its 
ite. » e 
last a lifetime. Youcan’t afford to be @ Price in 

without it. See your dealer or write us. One 
GANT T MANUFACTURING co., Cacia 


























MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’”? That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














Pine Bluff, Ark. 





Cts. 
Roll 


RUBBER ROOFING® 


Known Spotiess Rubber Roofing—1-ply 87c. 2- |Roormé 
er 1. Hy , S-pt $1.50 roll, A limited stock of mill-ends (2 to 
6 1-ply T4c, 2-ply $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll. A strictly 
@ estqualty we weather- proof, water-tight roofing, sold direct by ‘‘The 
*s Mail Order House”’ at considerably less than the usual prices. }y2.""2%)1 

Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully oe " 
ranteed. Write for free catalog of 5000 money-saving barga’ ~- 
Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, \ Va. 
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Add to the at- 
tractiveness of 
your house by 
keeping it well painted. You 
can make it look like new and 
wear like new for $40 to $75 if 
you use 


“ RENACI 7 peer 


“The House Paint That is Made to Last.” 
Ordinary linseed oil isn’t good 
enough for “Tenacity.” We use 
only pure, aged linseed oil. 
“Tenacity” may cost a little 
more but it is really the cheap- 
est paint in the world. Get our 
portfolio of Paint Information, 
Free. 

Order “Tenacity” of your deal- 
er, or order direct. 


Atlantic Paint & Varnish Works, 
Makers of ‘‘Mura-Like,”’ the Inside Finish. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 











Factory made reinforced 
Concrete watertight ‘‘Sep- 
tic Tanks.’? No chemicals. 
Self-cleaning. No odors. 
Eliminate flies and disease 
germs. Inexpensive. 

F Catalogue, prices, etc., on request. 
bse” “gee We are ‘‘Health Engineers.” 


SANITARY ENGINEERING CO. 
Commercial Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 











SAWMILL AND ENGINES 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and Gig- 
Back. Back motion of carriage 3 times as fast as any 
other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, causing 
all the feed gearing to stand still while backing; 
great saving in power and wear. Catalog and prices 
free. Also Spring Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Plant- 
ers, Shellers, etc. 

Mention this paper. 


Hench & Dromgold, Mfrs., York, Pa. 
eevee Beauty § 40 
=, 
Wy 
RY AVY 
a Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 
Io eertadeheoshe Ona 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ge. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. “The mac hine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’” W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER’CO., 


ENGINE ‘ny 932.75 wise.’ 


One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South's largest, oldest established matinary and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular, Smi urtney 

B22 Eact Cary St.. Richmond, Va. 


SIANT STOMP. PULLERS 


GIANT. 

“ten Pull all stumps. Powerful — fast. 
Write for Catalog No. 
= La Plant Cheatc Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids. fe.’ 









Now shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 
guarantee 

against dee 
fects. Why 
not buy by 
mail and 
save money? 












Kane 
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Very Low Prices 



























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








MORE GET-TOGETHER IDEAS 








HOW A MARKET AGENT HELPS 


Chamber of Commerce, Roanoke, Va., 
Maintains Such an Agent With 
Good Results 
[* ROANOKE, Va., codperation be- 
tween city and country has passed 
from theory to fact. The Chamber 
of Commerce maintains a market bu- 
reau. The whole time of its,agent is 
given to bringing about a more satis- 
factory relation between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. With two- 
thirds of the first year of this effort 
gone, a partial review of what has 
been tried or done, and how, is here- 
with given: 
1. The farmer has fallen in line.— 
Through demonstrations in packing 
and grading on the market square by 
the Chamber of Commerce Market 
Agent himself, and those in butter- 
making and apple-packing conducted 
by the V. P. I. extension men, better 
methods of grading and handling 
have been kept before him. 
2. Business methods are used.— 
Through a daily count of the offer- 
ings on the market both growers and 
dealers are kept posted as to the 
needs and conditions of the market. 
This information is given to all alike 
by posting on a blackboard and print- 
ing in the daily papers. These re- 
ports enable producers, twenty to six- 
ty miles distant, to keep in close 
touch with this market. 

3. Sales are helped.—Buyers have 
their attention directed to things they 
are looking for. Sellers are put in 
touch with probable buyers. The mar- 
ket agent is called upon to help sell 
this or buy that. As occasion offers, 
he gives such assistance as will best 
help to make quick sales. The service 
feature is stressed in bringing to- 
gether sellers and buyers who do not 
come to this market. 

4. Production is stimulated.—Grow- 
ers are advised what t6 grow, and 
how and when. Almost daily in the 
farm column of the local papers there 
are given timely suggestions and 
notes on both production and selling, 
with special reference to this market. 
These are based for the most part on 
some happening on the market and 
are given from the viewpoint of the 
grower with him both telling his ex- 
perience and making his own appli- 
cation. Special emphasis is laid on 
preventing the shipping in of those 
things that should be grown in this 
section and on the home market as the 
best place to sell and the first to be 
supplied. J. BaP. 








Four Rules in Selling Country Pro- 
duce 


N THE towns and smaller cities 

more farm produce should be sold 
directly from the farmer’s wagon at 
the consumer’s door. There are four 
things which the farmer should do, to 
make this a success: 

1. He should have a uniform rule 
according to which he ordinarily fixes 
the price of the produce which he has 
to sell. Perhaps the best plan is 
something like this: Find out what 
the local merchants are offering for 
such produce as. you have and what 


they are selling the same thing for. 
Then set your price between these 


two, perhaps about half way between 
them, if the expense of time in selling 
from door to door not too great. 
Once you have chosen your rule, de- 
part from it only for very special rea- 
sons. 

2. Never sell anything the least bit 
stale which ought to be sold fresh. 
One great advantage to the consumer 
in buying from the farmer’s wagon is 
in getting fresh produce. It is much 
to your profit to play this fact for all 
it is worth. Above all things, never 
try to “peddle out” for a merchant or 
anyone else his left over produce from 
the day before. When you do so you 
commit a crime against the farmers 


is 
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of your section. 


3. Never try to sell anything under 
a wrong name or even under a right 
name which is not understood in your 
market. Your customer will consider 
this double dealing. If you have peas, 
for instance, of a common variety 
which is unpopular or low-priced sell 
them by this unpopular name or take 
them back home for feed. Good-will 
is worth more than a few extra dol- 
lars. But above this, you have not 
lost your own self-respect. 

4. Watch the unusual needs of your 
particular market and make a very 
special effort to provide for them, 
even though you sometimes make but 
little or no profit in so doing. It will 
be appreciated. 

R. D. CARMICHAEL. 

Casco Farms, Rt. 2, Randolph, Ala. 





Education to Bring Town and Coun- 
try Together 


OR proper cooperation between 

town people and country people 

there must be a greater equalization 
of education. 

Educational equality on the part of 
the ruralists with that of their city 
brothers will largely mend the breach, 
financial discrepancies notwithstand- 
ing. The declaration of an orator of 
no small renown, that “We must edu- 
cate: we must educate or we will 
perish,” is and should be an imperish- 
able utterance for repetition all along 
the line. 

Let the country people organize 
and learn to codperate among them- 
selves as the townspeople do, enlarg- 
ing their educational facilities com- 
mensurate with the emergencies, and 
soon the social discrepancies will dis- 
appear. Consolidated schools, back- 
ed by a compulsory educational law, 
with every school a high school, is 
the shortest way to an equipoise on 
which the country people and the 
town people can codperate. They are 
the same people and their interests 
are identical. They eat, sleep, drink 
and wear just the same, and in the 
end they must meet the same God 
ande answer for their life-work~ here. 
The truly educated polish all of their 
business transactions with such a de- 
gree of courtesy as to bar any friction 
with their fellows. 


Barto, Miss. J. M. HUTSON. 





Farmer Should Put His Products in 
Commercial Form 


PypecusaiNG the question of buy- 

ing and handling home-made farm 
produce the other day with one of 
our merchants a new idea was sug- 
gested to us. He said the farmer 
would put up his cotton in marketable 
shape, ready for transportation and 
think nothing of it, but that if he 
brought a load of produce, even corn, 
to town he was hardly willing to sack 
it, and if it were sacked, he invariably 
wanted the sacks back, which necessi- 
tated an extra expense to the mer- 
chant. The merchant in question said 
he would prefer handling home grown 
produce if same could be brought ina 
marketable shape, but that to buy 
produce and then make it marketable 
he was forced to incur an extra ex- 
pense over and above that shipped in 
from the outside market, therefore 
the shipped stuff was easitr handled 
and a saving was made in this partic- 
ular item.—The Codperator. 





Sell Improved Machinery on Install- 
ments 
HE farmer is hampered 
by the lack of up-to-date farm im- 
plements. There needs to be devel- 
oped a method of furnishing farmers 
machinery on instailments, so that he 
may pay for it in easy installments 
and yet the merchant not lose any- 
thing. If the merchant counts his 
money wasted when it is paid in by 
small portions, why not let a certain 
per cent increase be placed upon the 
price to make up for this waste? 


average 


And the banker may play a part in 
this. Why not have a “merchant’s, 
bankers’ and farmers’ association” 
that will enable the farmer to obtain 
up-to-date farm machinery on rea- 
sonable terms? The bankers would 
lend the merchants a certain amount 
of money to be used in buying farm 
machinery, which in turn would be 
sold to farmers at reasonable terms. 
In this way the merchant would be 
assured that the farmer would trade 
at home. W. F. FREEMAN. 

Steens, Miss. 





Says Merchants Should Not Solicit 
Business on Which They Can’t 
Make Prompt Deliveries 


HIS year at the beginning of the 
hay season we were able to buy 
for the sum of $1.50 per bale a few 
bales of wire, then the supply was en- 
tirely exhausted and we have lived on 
promises of more coming in a few 
days for the past two months. 

Yes, they “would have it next week 
sure from Memphis,” or “by Tuesday’s 
boat from Mobile,” but to this date 
it is not here. We have purchased 
all the coil wire ’that we could make 
do at all and cut it ourselves, having 
paid two prices for it because we 
needed it so badly. Our hay is still 
in the stack and how much longer we 
must wait goodness only knows. Of 
course we should have sent off for it 
ourselves in the first place, but we 
thought as they “had it ordered” we 
could get it sooner from them. 

Now this is only one instance of our 
experience of “trading at home.” Mr. 
Merchant, give us the same induce- 
ments to trade at home that are given 
us to send away and we will be only 
too glad to patronize you. 

We want you to live and let live, 
but don’t take it all and blame the 
farmer. A FARMER. 

Pensacola, Fla. 





What Lack of Community Spirit Cost 
a Business Man 


COMMUNITY here in Oklahoma 

a short time ago voted on levying 
an extra amount of taxes to support 
a high school in addition to the eight 
grades already taught. One of the 
men who was responsible for the de- 
feat of the levy was a business man, 
a merchant. The extra taxes on him 
would have amounted to about $10 a 
year. One of his best customers was 
anxious for the levy to carry. 

As soon as the levy failed, the cus- 
tomer sold his farm and moved to a 
locality that had a high school. The 
merchant lost a customer, whose 
trade each year would have brought 
him several times as much profit as 
the taxes would have amounted to. 

Poor business! Not meeting the 
obligations! W. DD. LITELE, 

Ada, Oklahoma. 





ANKERS should extend credit to 

good farmers to buy improved 
stock, and should loan money to boys 
of the boys’ pig clubs with which to 
buy pigs. Bankers should widen their 
scope and not figure interest on their 
daily balances only. If you loaned a 
boy $20 to buy a pig at 6 per cent for 
one year, you will make $1.20 on that 
transaction, but it is possible for that 
boy to make $50 clear on that deal. 
Why not help the boys who are try- 
ing to help themselves?—Hamp Wil- 
liams, Merchant, Hot Springs, Ark. 
id ALL the merchants would buy the 

home-grown products, provided 
they could get sufficient supply, and 
in good condition, it would be an in- 
ducement to grow more and better 
fruit and vegetables, and more care- 
ful handling and marketing. This 
may seem a small item, but taken as 
a whole it amounts to a great deal in 
the South, as it is a trucking country. 
—S., Hope, Ark. 
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Saturday, November 18, 1916] 


SAID THE TOWN TO THE 
COUNTRY 


“Pll Seratch Your Back and You 
Scratch Mine,” Which Is Only a 
Form of Codperation After All 





HREE years ago, I believe it was, 

there was a meeting of the coun- 
ty commissioners of Guilford County, 
N. C., and on that good Monday 
morning the commissioners _went to 
the place of meeting expecting it to 
be like all other meetings they had 
attended. It was not. 

When the commissioners reached 
the place of, meeting there was a del- 
egation of men awaiting them from 
the Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce who said, “We want Guilford 
County to have a farm demonstrator, 
and we want it so bad that we'll pay 
half the bill, if you men will appropri- 
ate the other half.” And it is record- 
ed that the Chairman of the Board 
answered, “Sure, we'll do it!” 

This was a significant step for Guil- 
ford to take, and in a few weeks af- 
ter the demonstration agent had been 
secured another delegation appeared 
before the commisioners and said, 
“We want a home demonstrator!” 
And this, as well as we remember, 
was arranged on the same basis of 
salary as the farm demonstrator. 

This is a concrete example of town 
and country codperation, and let us 
see what it has accomplished: 

1. An up-to-date market-house has 
been established at Greensboro. This 
market-house has a shed all around it 
where the farmers may stop their 
wagons and sell their vegetables and 
farm produce direct to the city con- 
sumer—thus giving the farmer a bet- 
ter price for crops and the city man 
a cheaper rate on the necessaries of 
life. 

But let us get down to recent his- 
tory. A short time ago we printed an 
article about Guilford County’s “end- 
less-chain pig club.” This is another 
instance of town and country codp- 
eration in Guilford. Mr. Anderson 
saw that Guilford County did not have 
enough hogs. He talked about the 
matter. He wrote articles for the 
county papers about the matter. And 
finally the business men said, “What 
can we do about the matter?” Mr. 
Anderson said, “Furnish the hogs,” 
and thus was brought into existence 
the endless-chain pig club. The bus- 
iness men of Greensboro raised the 
money and furnished the boys in the 
county about fifty sow pigs, with the 
understanding that these pigs were 
to be bred at the proper time 
and that the boys were to re- 
turn to the men who furnished the 
pigs one pig from the first litter of 
pigs raised and another pig from the 
second litter—these to be passed on 
to other boys. 


Most of these pigs were entered for 
prizes at the Central Carolina Fair at 
Greensboro a short time ago and they 
won in all twenty prizes there. Mr. 
Anderson and the boys were so pleas- 
ed with this good showing that they 
selected 34 of the pigs and carried 
them to the State Fair at Raleigh. In 
all the Guilford pigs won 25 prizes, 
which amounted to $128. 





Bull and Bear Arguments on Cotton 
Prices 


OTTON and Cotton Oil News of 
Dallas lists these important bull- 
ish features of the cotton situation: 

1. Acrop which may be even under 
eleven million bales. 

2. The greatest scarcity of manu- 
factured goods ever known. 

3. The next competitive fibers not 
less than 50c per pound. 

4. The greatest abundance of 
cheap money the world ever saw in 
this country available to finance cot- 
ton, 

5. A bull year in everything. 

6. The spread of the boll weevit 
threatening the next and all future 
crops, also the woeful lack of proper 
fertilizer. 

7. We consider the last ginning 


figures bullish in their final analysis, 
as we are very likely more than 60 
per cent through ginning. 

The bear arguments it enumerates 
as follows: 

Prince von Buelow, former German 
Imperial Chancellor, recently inform- 
ed a neutral newspaper man that 
since the beginning of the war Ger- 
many had constructed 225 submarines. 
What may not happen when this 
fleet of German undersea fighters gets 
busy? The world may stand aghast 
at the havoc made in the shipping of 
the allies. We may not have bottoms 
enough to transport the cotton which 
France and England, Italy and China 
and Japan can spin. 

2. It is a mistake that cotton at 
18 cents does not check consumption. 
Cotton at 18 cents in this country 
means 35 to 50 cent cotton in some 
other parts of the world. 

3. And in those parts of the world 
—Germany, Austria, Turkey —they 
cannot get cotton at any rate. 





Does the Rural Credits Law Reach 
the Tenant? 
ANY are asking if it is possible 
for tenants to use the new rural 


the association’s loan committee, and 
approved by the inspector of the 
Federal farm loan bank. 





Cotton Ginning Figures to Nov. 1 


CCORDING to the Census Bureau 

report issued on November 8, cot- 
ton ginned prior to November 1 
amounted to 8,619,063 bales, compared 
with 7,378,886 last year and 9,826,912 
in 1914. Round bales included were 
153,698 and Sea Island 80,310. Gin- 
nings by states as follows: 





1916 1915 
Alabama 379,974 726,949 
Arkansas $13,718 445,115 
California 11,283 6,868 
PiGTIGA. «20% oe 39,036 40,389 
GOOTHIE. 66.6 6c boise vacate 1,435,842 1,428,250 
LOUISIGRR 2 .cccccccccce 364,711 271,398 
MiIsGinsi PO) ..6...5.03000 cece 561,728 584,893 
North Carolina ......+.-- 381,255 408,198 
Oklahoma .ccescccccccs 592,546 171,584 
South Carolina .......+. 693,734 771,074 
Tennessee) .....e+eeeees 229,178 146,884 
TORRES 2c casccsrcosevese 3,110,299 2,344,486 
All other states........ 59,759 32,796 





Worth Five Times What It Costs 


| Fm: a regular subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer, and am highly 
pleased with it. Though I am not a 
farmer, but a depot agent living in 
town and cultivatiing only a garden, I 





increase the payroll. 


cities. 


Harvester Company, 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE TOWN LIES IN THE 
COUNTRY 


HE opportunity of the town lies in the country. The country 

can get along without the town, but no town ever has or ever 

will be permanently prosperous where the land is poor. The 
town is built on farm profits; on what farmers produce in excess of 
their home needs. In fact, towns are liabilities, not assets—consum- 
ers, not legitimate producers. Towns are the natural evolution and 
outgrowth of necessity—places to store and distribute the world’s 
surplus products through the channels of commerce. 
one road to permanent city building—that road leads to the farm. 
Business is so sympathetic, so sensitive to crop production, that the 
forecast of a poor wheat or corn crop affects the markets of the 
world. When the harvest fields smile, towns wax fat, and factories 
Corn, wheat and hay, beef, pork and poultry— 
these are the soil builders, the home builders, the builders of great 


The old-fashioned chamber of commerce, with its cash bonuses and 
free factory sites, is rapidly passing away. Instead of grabbing busi- 
ness from each other, towns are beginning to look to the country, out 
in the fields of growing corn and wheat and hay. 
opportunity;—for the great city, strange as it may seem, is out in the 
country, hidden in the fertility of the soil. 
paign will bring factories to the town. 
which beckon to the packing house and storage plant. More corn 
means cereal mills, glucose factories, 
mills locate in wheat-producing sections. 
dairy cow, and the truck patch calls for the canning factory. 

Let us have more chambers of agriculture and commerce and 
fewer commercial clubs. Let us create wealth from the opportunities 
at home, and not subtract it from other communities.—International 


There is but 


Here lies the) 


A successful hay cam- 
Hay means beef and pork, 

starch factories. Flour 
Creameries follow the 








credits law—“does it reach the man 
without land or money?” 

To this question, Professor T. J. 
Brooks, Rural Economist of the Mis- 
sissippi A. and M. College, is sending 
out the following reply: The law 
reaches the man without money or 
land on condition that this man can 
get the seller of the land to accept a 
half payment of cash and a second 
mortgage for the remainder. 

It is not necessary to own land be- 
fore making application for loan. The 
only requirement is an _ affidavit 
concerning the land which is to be 
purchased. If this is satisfactory, a 
first mortgage on the land is given 
to the loan association. Half the 
value of the land may then be bor- 
rowed, and paid to the man from 
whom the land was purchased. This 
covers half the purchase price and a 
second mortgage for the remaining 50 
per cent of the purchase price may be 
given on such terms as may be agreed 
on by the seller and buyer. 

The only cash that the borrower 
must have is 5 per cent of the loan 
which must be invested in the stock 
of the loan association. This stock 
will pay a rate of interest equal at 
least to that paid on the second 
mortgage, and possibly to the expense 
of clearing the title of the land. In 
the case of second mortgages being 
given, however, the law requires that 
the purchase price of the land be the 
same as the appraised value set by 


would not do without the paper for 
five times what it costs. 
L. P. JERNIGAN. 
Livingston, Tenn. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKET 


ICHMOND had a good week in sales of 

sun-cured tobacco, with about 400,000 
pounds disposed of at an average of $14.25 
per hundred, with top prices of $29 for some 
nice wrappers. It has been a long time since 
such prices were received, they being over 
100 per cent above those paid here for the 
corresponding date in 1915. Sales will run 
next week, beginning on Monday. Reports 
from all over the state indicate increased ac- 
tivity and higher prices in the future. 

Petersburg Market.—Sales were very ac- 
tive on all grades, prices for brights ranging 
from $9 to $48 per hundred, and for dark, 
from $7.75 to $37 per hundred, With a 
_ season, much larger sales are looked 
or. 

Lynchburg Market.—Owing to the fact 
that nearly all tobacco in condition to ship 
was offered last week, the sales were light 
on this market. The few lots of wrappers 
offered brought good prices, several lots 
bringing $25 per hundred. Sales for the 
week amounted to 351,600 pounds. Sales 
from September first to date, 1,794,900 
pounds, an increase of 1,428,700 pounds. 

Danville Market.—Prices were higher on 
this market for the week than since the Civil 
War, with full breaks looked for until all this 
season’s crop is disposed of. Quality of of- 
ferings was up to the mark, with good con- 
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be seeding fall grain, and then the season 
is dry for handling. Total sales for the 
week, 864,502 pounds, with high prices, 

Kenbridge Market.—Sales of tright tobac- 
co for the week aggregated 195,000 pounds, 
with an average price of $18.30 per hundred. 
Quality of offerings is improving as the sea- 
son advances, with a steady demand on the 
part of the buyers, Farmers are stripping 
than leaf for the present high market as 
fast as possible. 

Alberta Market.—This week was a banner 
one as regards prices, quality and quantity. 
Present indications point to the fact that at 
least 1,500,000 pounds will be handled here 
during the season. Farmers are highly pleas- 
ed with prices they are receiving. 

Blackstone Market.—On this market the 
sales of dark tobacco amounted to 135,515 
pounds, and bright tobacco 12,229 pounds, 
giving a total of 147,744 pounds. Prices were 
high, with a very active demand. 

Laurenceville Market.—Good tobacco was 
in strong demand on this market, selling at 
an average price of $20 per hundred, while 
some brought as high as $60 per hundred, 
With a good season for next week, heavier 
sales are anticipated, as farmers are well 
pleased with prices and conditions. 

j J. M. BELL 





WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 


One of Philadelphia’s eminent lawyers is 
very brusque and over-bearing in manner. A 
elient came into his office one day and took up 
about five minutes of his time. As he was 
about to depart he produced a ten-dollar bill 
from his pocket, and asked how much the fee 


s. 

“Fifty dollars,’ said the impatient lawyer. 

The client demurred a little, and the lawyer 
rudely said, ‘How much did you expect to 
pay? Give me what you have.” 

On receiving the ten-dollar bill, he turned 
to his negro office boy and handed it to him, 
saying, ‘‘This is for you Jim.” 

“Oh,” said the client. “I didn’t know you 
had a partner,” and walked out. 


Ditching and 





Terracing 


__ $35 to $50 buys 


Made Easy— this wonderful 


- , Ditcher 
Terracer 


Will prevent crop failures. Cuts V-shaped 
ditch, cleans old ditches, remarkable 
dirt mover. Does work of 50 to 100 men. All- 
steel. Reversible—throws 
dirt either side. Adjust- 
able for narrow or wide cut. 
10 Days Free Trial. Write 
for FREE Book 

Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., fac. 

Box 139 Owensboro, Ky. 


Cuts 1200 Yards 2-Foot Ditch 
in One Day— Goes Down 4 Feet 


BUCKSKIN Tires 


From Factory to You 
These are tires made to stand the hardest 
usage on every roa every climate, 
under every condition.” With every one of 
them you get 


GUARANTEE 
Scores of Buckskin users have got as high as 
10,000 miles; and our adjustments last year 
were only 4-10 of one per cent—a record 
In spite of 


TH 






















No Home Should Bo 
Without Running Water 


It means health, comfort and pleasure to 
the whole family. The gasoline-engine- 
driven equipments involve only the very 
slight cost of an occasional gal- 
lon of gasoline or other fuel. 


PRICES, $30.00 AND UP. 


Supply you with running 
water for drinking and clean- 
ing purposes, fire protec-ff 
tion, and other uses. Write 
us today. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Start an Gechaall 
re natural apple-sroviae wee: NI OW 


tions. Fruit raisers are prosper- 
ous farmers always. Stayman, York Imperial, 


and Winesap are at home in the mountains 
or in the valleys. 


Our new catalog was printed to give you @ 
right start in Apple-growing. Send for a 
copy—it tells the truth about fruits, shrubs 
and shade trees. 

















ditions and excellent prices. 
Farmville Market.—Sales were not so! 
heavy on this market, as the farmers are | 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, POMONA, N. C. 

















SAFETY 
FIRST 


You can get genuine 
originator’s trademark, 
Co., of which W. A. 





Why Take Any Risk When It Can Be Avoided? 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO., 
W. A. Simpkins, Vice-Pres., 


SIMPKINS COTTON SEED put up_ under the 
by buying from the Wake County Cotton Seed 
Simpkins, the originator, is Vice-President. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 


: editions 








HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, _Tenn, 








For } Sale—High- grade Holstein cows and 
heifers. Fresh and springers. A. L. Harris, 
Reidsville, N. Cc. 


Registerd Holstein 
bull calves for sale. 
by U. S. Government, 
Orange, Va. 


High- -class, pure-bred registered Holstein 
Bulls and Bull Calves. High testing dams. 
Sired by the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 
ecastra 2nd. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn, 


Calves—Finely bred 
Herd tuberculin-tested 
Write J. P. Tayior, 








Holstein Cattle—Pure-bred and grade Hol- 
steins for sale, reasonable prices. Well bred, 
nicely marked individuals. Always on hand. 
J. G. Ferneyhough, 2511 West Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 

For Sale—9 Choice Holstein hdifers and 1 
young bull, selected from dams giving 6% 
gallons milk per day and upward, Suitable for 
foundation herd. For prices, etc., address 

















Rates for combined made W. F. Stephens, Windermere Farm, Rt. 1, 
known on application, Portsmouth, Va. 
JERSEYS 
W. For Sale—High-class registered Jersey 
| HELP OR POSITIONS ANTED service bull. Bred heifer and young bull 
< Y 9 
Housekeeper Wanted—Address Rt. 1, Box er Nr a 
40, Edenton, N. C. * = - 
Farm } Manager—Wants position. Southern ; HORSES AND JACKS 
-experience,. modern methods. Chas, Wads- Harness Mare—Work anywhere, Not afraid 


worth, Burlington, Mass. 


Position as farm manager wanted by. agri- 
cultural college graduate. - General farming 








and livestock. Good references. R, O. Hutch- 
eson, Tallulah Park, Ga. 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 


hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., _ Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Position as overseer of farm, 
Best experience. 38 years old. Reared on 
farm—honest, hard working man. Write C. 
L. Lowrance, Rt. 1, King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Salesman—To sell Gold Medal Winning 
Lighting Plants, for farm homes. Help furn- 
ished from factory. No investment demand- 
ed. Big profits. Davis Acetylene Co., Box 
94, Elkhart, Ind. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
fnstruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box B- 54, 


~“Wanted—Position ; as farm manager or spe- 
cial line 1917. Reasonable salary. Exper- 
ience with boll weevil, general crop diversi- 
fication, livestock, shop work. References, 
Box 132, Junction City, Ark.-La. 


| SCHOOLS AND. COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone ‘Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va, 


~~ Registered “Berkshire Boar, 1% years old. 
Large type, sure getter, $25. Jones’ Farm, 
Kershaw, 8s. C, 


~~ Oak Ridge big bone Berkshire pigs going 
at $10 a pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 






































For Sale—Berkshire “grades, 
ous, also pure-bred boar ‘The General,” or 
will exchange for good dairy cows, four 
gallons fresh or better. Chas. A, Dexter, 
Dextand, Gonzales, P. O. Fla. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc pigs and bred sows. G, T. Yagel & 
fon, Chase City, Va. 


extra vigor- 























automobiles nor trains. Suitable for lady to 
drive. N.C 


Cc. Dameron, Fletcher, N, C. 
DOGS 
Pointer Pups from prize winners for sale, 





W. L. Harris, Seaboard, N. 
Pair Irish and .Luellen Setters. ,. Young, 
ready for this season, the best. Route 4-X, 


Greer, S. C. 


“Two English “Pointer Pups—8 months old, 
from registered stock. Sam Hinshaw, Ran- 
dleman, N. Cc. 


White Scotch ‘Collie Puppies—Healthy, 
pedigree stock. Ardsley Kennels, Greensboro, 
N; C., Box 526. 





Wanted—Registered White Scotch Collie, 


male, State price and age first letter. Cless 
Hearne, Greenville, iG; 
“Wanted - to Exchange—A_ “well trained 


opossum and squirrel dog for a well trained 





pointer or setter. M. L. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 





For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys. Miss: 
Mattie L. Tucker, Warren Plains, N. C. 


Forty Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, 





$4; hens, $3 each, Mrs. Pearl Hood, Wax- 
haw, N. & 

WYANDOTTES ae 

~~ Champion on White Wyandottes for Sale— 


Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


Pure W hite Leghorn and Silver- aced Wy- y- 
andotte roosters, $1.50 to $2. Mrs, Will 
McMillan, Edinburg, Miss, 


“Bred-to- lay, 40 White W yandotte | cockerels 
40 big free range Stay White Birds, from 
pedigreed stock, 33 each. They must please, 
J. Pope Bass, Leslie, Ga. 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Exhibition White Leghorn and Silver Cam- 
pines for sale. Prics right. Oscar Bowden, 
BE. Durham, N. 


Special Cffer—Barron’s White Leghorns 
and Fishels White Rock cockerels, $1 each. 
Mrs. J J. 3 K, Derrick, Little Mountain, S. B.C. 


Baby | Chicks 10 Cents Each—Eggs, $1 per 
15. From White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, Black Leghorns,, Harian Farms, Lock- 
hart, Ala, ‘ ' 











Now is the time to purchase your. breeding 
stock of Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 
bon Red Turkeys. Seventy chickens and fifty 
turkeys for sale. Write for prices. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. : 


“Thompson Poultry ‘Farm—World’s cham- 
pion, large bone, heavy weight, fine flesh. 
Best layers, Thompson strain and quality, 
Dark and White Cornish, show and utility. 
American geese, Pear] Guineas, Cochin Ban- 
tams, White Leghorns, Barred Rock. My 
stock is all bred on different farms and yards. 
Satisf y or return’ your money. Eggs in sea- 
son, Thompson Poultry Farm, Box 652, Fre- 
mont, N. C. 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Velvet Beans Wanted—In hull in car lots. 
Cleaned, sacked, any quantity. Offer to 
Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

CABBAGE 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—300 65e; | 500 
85c; 1,000 $1.25 postpaid. Satisfactory plants 
guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Company, 
Franklin, Va. 























gilts Mr. 
his good boars. 


The Progressive Farmer:— 


parties. 





$1.00 DID THE WORK 


SMALL 25-word advertisement appearing on this page sold the 
Field had for sale and enabled him to swap one of 





He sends us the following letter: 


My $1 ad. in your classified column brought me $35 
effetcd an exchange of pure-bred boars—‘‘'Tamworths.” 
Your paper is a great result producer, 


What have you to sell? We can put you in touch with interested 


Climax, N. C. 
-50 cash and 


Yea, verily, 
J. M. FIELD. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 
Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 


Forty Steers for Sale—Weight five to eight 
hundred; also few heifers average seven hun- 
dred, price six cents pound. Greensboro- 
Roanoke Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 

















Durocs—Service boars, gilts, pigs. 
ing unsurpassed. H. S. Crabill, 
Virginia, 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
open gilts for $20. 
Virginia. 


Sold—aA carload recently. Some fine Duroc 
boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 


Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs, $5 each. Gilts five 
months old at 15c per pound. Ag ad with 
each, Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. 


For Sale—Registered _ Duroc- Jersey Wan, 
twenty-one months old, Defender’s strain. 
Copy of pedigree for stamp. Alexander 
Southerland & Son, Wallace, N. 


Breed- 
Toms Brook, 





Sold—Nice 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, 











For Sale—100 beautifully mottled pure- 
bred Ancona pullets and cockerels. The pul- 
lets are just beginning to lay. W. H. Riggan, 
Warrenton, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


100 Brown Leghorn Pullets. April hatched, 
$1 each. John Roderick, Rutherford College, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb “Buff | Leghorn ‘Cockerels ‘for 














Sale—Prize winners, $1.50 each. Harold Cas- 
ady, Waverly, Va. 
ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Cocks, cockerels, hens 
and pullets. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 
ty, iC, 








“For Sale—Two bred Duroc sows. Weigh 
$00 to 350. Write for particulars, $40 
each, registered. Duroc pigs 10 weeks $6.50, 
registered. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, S. C. 














MULEFOOTS 
Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the 
South. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Big type, prolific Poland- Chinas—easy 
feeders, great size and big litters. Sunny- 


side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 








Wor Sale—Registered Poland-China sow, 
weight about 300 pounds, bred. Price $35. 
oe Autry, Autryville, | N. Cc. 

~~ Poland- Chinas—Size 1% with “quality. "Pigs, 


serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D. Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


For | Sale—Thoroughbred big type Poland- 
China pigs. Sired by “‘Sampson the Great” 
boar in 1,000-pound class, $10. 8 weeks old, 
Bred en Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va 


ae iaosared ad Big Poland- i-China § Spring “Boars 
—We have six good ones left. Will weigh 
two hundred pounds, Prices right and boars 
guaranteed, A few summer gilts and boars, 
and a few bred gilts on hand. N. J. Bell, 
Cathoun, Ala, 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


For r+ Aberdeen- Angus cattle write J, M. . Al- 
len, Kingston, Tenn. 


HEREFORDS 
Wanted—Hereford bull yearling at farm- 














Single Comb Orpingtons—Winnings at the | 


Cabbage Plants that’s frost- Bren, o thous-, 





and. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N, 
400 large frost- proof | Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, 75c, postpaid, Oakdale Plant Co., 


Marshville, N. CG 


_¥Frost- proof Cabbage “Plants—Express < col- 
lect, 500 75c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50; 10,000, $8. 
w.. & Asbury, Lincolnton, BN. C. 


» Cabbage Plants—Early Flat Dutch and 
Wakefield from best seed, $1 per 1,000; 90c 
10,000 lots. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—One dollar 
per thousand. Leading varieties, Prompt 
shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants postpaid, 300 60c; 500 80c; 
1, 000 $1.25. Unpaid, 1,000 $1; 2 ,000 «: 70; 

5,000 5,000 $4. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, mS, 


~~ ¥Frost- proof Cabbage Plants, that iii 
leading varieties: 1,100 for $1, postpaid; 100 
for 15c, postpaid. By express, 70c per 1,000. 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 




















Fulwood's 


| and save agents commission, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I Have for Sale—About 200 bushels of 
Woodard's Special Improved Big Boll Cotton 


Seed. Makes 2 bales per acre on good land, 
40 per cent lint this year, 43 per cent last 
year. J. Hi _Woodard, Rt. 3, Princeton, N. C, 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boli. 40 bolls makes pound. 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all diseases, 1% inch staple, 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
originators of this wonderful cotton. Oth- 
ers are imitators. Write us for proof, and 
special price for early delivery. Vandiver’s 
seed Co., Lavonia, Ga, 

DEW BERRIES 


‘Strong, well rooted Lucretia Dewberry 
plants for sale at $6 per 1,000. H. P. Bilyeu, 
Pine Knot Farm, Southern Pines, N. C. 

HEDGES 

Amoor River Privet and other shrubbery, 

direct from grower to planter at wholesale 

















prices. Write for list. L. A, Reynolds, 
Clemmons, N. C. 

Half Million Evergreen Amoor_ River 
Hedge Plants—Get our prices before order- 


ing elsewhere. tal Nursery Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. 





‘OATS 


Recleaned Appler ‘Seed Oats, 
Bullard, Pinehurst Farm, 
PEAS 
Write us for “prices on new ~ erop . peas, 

Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C, 
Wanted—Cowpeas, all varieties, any quan- 

tities.. Write and will name our fullest price. 

Rowland & Co., Seedsmen, Augusta, Ga, 


PECAN TREES 








90c.- W. H. 
Roseboro, N.C. 





~ Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land “own- 


ers ,write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 





Pecan. tre es are easily grown and yield the 
most delicious nuts. You can and should 
grow them for yourself. Prices and informa- 
tion free,. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Standard varieties of Paper 
trees. Carefully grown vigorous stock. Prices 
reasonable, Buy direct from our nursery 
Do not delay 
placing your order. Fugitt Brothers, Blue 
Spring Farm, Route A, Albany, Ga. Refer- 
ence: Citizens First National Bank, Albany, 
Georgia. 


Shell Pecan 





RYE 


Good No. 2 rye for sale in carload lots or 
ton lots. Reference National Bank of Ma- 
nassas, Write for prices to Manassas Feed 
Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, grain dealers and 
seed merchants, 





STRAWBERRIES 
Improved Lady Thompsen “Strawberry 
Plants, $1.35 thousand, delivered,. Guaran- 
teed. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C 


Strawberry Plants—Excelsior, Klondyke, 


Lady Thompson, Bubach, Gandy. 500 pre- 
paid, $1; 5,000 $7.50. Everbearing—Francis, 
100, 50c; Progressive, 100, $1. Miller Plant 


Co., Hickory, N. <), 


‘SUDAN GRASS 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state dnd county experiment asso- 
ciation. Write David B.. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS 


Want seeds of all kinds. We buy 
Gaskins Seed Co., Arcadia, Fla. 


Cabbage and Collard 1 Plants, Tbe per thous- 
and, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. 
peach trees 6 and 8 cents. 
logue. Hartwell Nurseries, 


“Potato, Cabbage, Onion, 
and Egg Plants—Early varieties grown on 
our Florida farm, Sold wholesale exclusive- 


iy. Ba & I R. Ballard, Dept. D, Ashburn, Ga, 


Scuppernong, James and Mish vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 
ville, N. C. 


For Sale—Grafted Paper Shell Pecans, 
Seventy-five cents. Seedlings 5 to 7 feet, 25c. 
Redding’s improved Cleveland Big Boll cot- 
ton seed, free of any disease, $1.50. P. B. 
Day, Trenton, S. C. 








and se il. 











Good 
Write for cata- 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Tomato, Pepper 























Cabbage Plants—Now 
Jersey Wakefield, ‘Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession. and Flat ‘Dutch. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 ta 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 
90c per thousand, By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid, Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


ready. 
Varieties: 











free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C, 


Prize winning strains of Single Comb Reds, 





Won 18 prizes at State and Durham Fairs, 
Fine dark cockerels, hens and pullets. Mrs, 
John Kerr, Durham, N. Cc. 











ROCKS 
ach, 


Pure Barred Rocks, from $1 to $2 e 
B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C, 


“Thomson strain Barred Rock cockerels, $2. 
Mrs. William Boyett, Morris Station, Ga, 








great State -Fair, Cock 2nd, hens Ist, 2nd, 
cockerels 3rd, 4th, pullets Ist, 2nd. Pens Ist. ‘ COTTON aa 
Best White Orpington in show. Cocks $2 to ~Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. ZA Toole, 
$5; cockerels $2 to $5; hens $2 to i yaw Aiken, S. ros 
$2 to $5. O, R, Lynch, Caroleen, N. ¢ Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—bL. ©, Al- 
REDS len, Hoschton, Ga 
Prize Reds—$2, $5, $7.50, $10. Catalogue Wanted—Pure Kings and Simpkins cotton 


seed, carload and hundred bushel lots, 
land & Co., Seedsmen, Augusta. Ga, 


Row- 


For Sale—Selected Cotton Seed. Clev eland 
Big Boll, Toole, Money Maker. Eight other 
varieties. Rowland & Co., Seedsmen, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 





pro- 
Write 
Luth- 


Cotton Seed—Culpepper ‘Early, extra 
lific big boll cotton seed, $2 bushel. 
for circular. J. E, Culpepper & Son, 
ersville, Ga, 





For Sale—One hundred fifty bushels Van- 





Farm, Greensboro, N. 


“Thompson § strain Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
yearling hens. Early hatched cockerels and 
pullets. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, Va 


For Quick “Sale—400 pure-bred Barred P Piy- 
mouth Rock cockerels, Thompson strain. 8 
months old, $1.25 each. 30 pullets $1 each, 
2 16 months old cocks $1.50 each. Jas, H 
Tate, Mebane, N.C. 

TURKEYS A 


“Mammoth "Bronze Turkeys—Hens $3; toms 
0 4L. E. Jones, Trinity, N. C, 


For § Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys. Salis- 
bury, N. C., Rt. 5, Box 40, Walnut Ridge 








$3.5 











ers price. P, H. Flara, Moyock, N, 








Farm, 








White Rocks—Males and females $2 each, diver’s heavy fruiter planting seed, from se- 
Thos. Whisnant, 407 Tenth Ave., Charlotte, | lect cotton. $1.50 bushel, cash with - or- 
North Carolina. der. C. F. DuBose, Nichols, §. C. 

Parks bred-to-lay Barred Rocks, pullets Toole Early Prolific Cotton Seed—W. W. 
and cockerels, $1 each, Lindenwald Poultry | Toole originator and grower of Toole’s im- 


proved cotton seed. Write for. testimonials 








and price. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., R. F, 
D. No. 4, 

Manley’ 6 Heavy Fruiter C ‘otton—Early, pro- 
lific, resists drouth and winds. Record, over 
three bales per acre, 42 per cent lint, staple 
1% inch. No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga, 

Attention Farmers—Pure selected Cleve- 


land Big Boll, pure 
Boll cotton seed for sale. 
while you can get them, 
fifty cents per bushel, f. o. b,, Washington 
Georgia. Reference Washington Exchange 
Bank, The National Bank of Wilkes. K. A, 
Wilheit. 


One dollar and 


selected Dongola Big | 
Send your orders | 


No. i bright, recleaned Appler and Ban- 
croft seed oats at 75c per bushel, f. o. b., 
Washington, N. C. Yellow Danver and Red 
Weathersfield Onion sets, $2.50 a bushel, 
E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. 


| . MISCELLANEOUS §| 


Pigs for Meat, 
Milton, Tenn, 








and Brooms—cC. C, Hays, 


Wanted—Irish Gordon Setters. "Pecans for 
sale. C, O. Greene, Newberry, ; 


French Poultry Mustard by parcel post. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. ¢ 








Fine apples from three to ‘fo ir dollars per 
barrel. R. F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All 





about patents 





and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 734-8th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, BD: , 

Magazines and papers of all “kinds at low- 
est prices Farm, poultry, livestock, ete. 
Free catalog describing all club offers. 


Franklin Subscription Agency, , Franklin, Va. 





Turner’s Almanac for 1917—Bigegest and 
best in 88 years. Order now from dealer, or 
send dime,, coin or stamps for prepaid copy. 








Turner's: Almanac, 218 Times Building, Ral- 
eigh, N. 

Choice flock of Barreda ‘Rocks, Thompson 
strain, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Also a few Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys and Berkshire shoats. John D, 
Cave, Louisa, Va, 

Apples—Fancy Winesaps, $4.50 barrel; No. 

barrel; No. 1 Yorks, $3 bar- 


1 Winesaps, $4 
rel; No 2. Albemarle Pippins, 
No. 1 Black Twigs, $4 barrel. 
chards, Mechums River, Va 


‘Hide Men, Farmers “and Butchers—Are 
you getting exact weights for your 
hides in these days of high prices? 
you are losing money. Athens Hide & 
ber Co., give best weights on express 
ments at Athens, Ga. Green hides, 20c. 
salted hides, 23c, 


$3.50 barrel; 
Fair Hill Or- 








Rub- 
ship- 
Green 
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ECHOES FROM THE SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA FAIR 


Progressive Farmer Representative 
Found Much of Interest Not Only 
to Farmers But to Farmers’ Wives, 
and Farm Boys and Girls 


- WARMED the heart of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer man to see the 
number of counties represented in 
the canning club exhibit at the South 
Carolina State Fair. The canned 
products shown were not any of your 
old-fashioned kind—the kind that is 
watery and nearly all juice—but in- 
stead the cans were packed plumb 
full of vegetables and fruit; and so 
well was the work done that all the 
natural color and firmness were re- 
tained. The new girl of the South 
doesn’t say as her mother used to 
say that she “didn’t have good luck 
in canning fruit and vegetables this 
year,” for she knows there_is no 
such thing as luck in canning but 
that success depends on following 
strict and well established principles. 

So our hats are off to the new girl 
of the South—and especially the girls 
that had such fine exhibits at the 
South Carolina Fair. Was your coun- 
ty represented in this exhibit, Mr. 
South Carolina Farmer? And if your 
county was represented, did your girl 
have a part in the display? 


II 


The most valuable crop grown re- 
ceived more attention by our South 
Carolina friends than is usually giv- 
en on such occasions. The booth de- 
voted to baby health was divided 
into several sections and a young 
lady dressed in white was there to 
explain everything om exhibition. If 
you wanted to know what kind of toys 
to buy, you could find out there: if 
you wanted to know how to properly 
make baby’s bed you could find out 
that also. The women were contin- 
ually filing in and out of this little 
booth asking questions as they pas- 
sed through. 

Ill 


A little farther on the “big folks” 
of the farm household were given 
attention. In the baby booth every- 
thing needed for the comfort and 
health of the baby was shown, and 
in like manner it was shown that the 
health of the grown-ups depended on 
the cook just as much as the child. 
It has been said that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world” but 
this exhibit tended to show that it 
was rather “the hand that wields the 
soup ladle”. The disposition and ca- 
pacity of a person for doing work 
depends on the cook who prepares 
the meals. And to help out the 
housewives of the farm there was a 
showcase showing three groups of 
dishes containing food with cards 
calling attention to the fact that they 
were “A Balanced Breakfast,” “A 
Balanced Dinner,” and “A Balanced 
Supper.” The showing of these bal- 
anced meals in this effective way was 
more impressive than charts or tables 
could have been, and farmers’ wives 
were jotting down the things that 
went to make up each meal. 

i 


And then “father” was shown what 
a nice convenient kitchen “mother” 
and “the girls” might have if. he 
would only spend a little time and 
money in*fixing it up. In the model 
kitchen shown there were a sink, a 
fireless cooker, an iceless refrigera- 
tor, a wood-burning kitchen. range 
and an oil stove, all conveniently lo- 
cated so as to save as many steps as 
possible. In the fire-box of the kitch- 
en-range was a coil pipe which was in 
turn connected to a fifty-gallon hot 
water reservoir. Thus when cooking 
was being done, the water could be 
heated in the tank for washing dishes, 
clothes, or taking a bath. There were 
diagrams and bulletins showing vari- 
ous ways of installing water systems 
ranging in price from a few dollars 
to several hundred. They were all 
ractical common-sense methods and 


de 


we believe many farm homes. will 
have water systems installed because 
of this exhibit. 


Every farmer likes to tinker on 
something when it is raining and he 
can’t work outside. There was an 
exhibit by the students of Clemson 
College that will make many farmers 
who saw it go home, order tools, and 
put up a workshop. The nearest 
blacksmith is usually several miles 
away from the average farm, and 
when something breaks, several hours’ 
time is lost in going to and from the 
shop and in waiting one’s turn. So 
a farmer should fit himself up a shop 
not so much to save the cost of shop 


work but to save the time in getting 
the work done. 
VI 

South Carolina boys had an espec- 
ially fine exhibit of corn. To these 
corn club boys a silver cup and $168 
in prizes were awarded and the boys 
responded with a fine exhibit of well 
selected ears. It is indeed true of 
South Carolina what Stanley Johnson 
said of the South in a series of artic- 
les in The American Magazine some- 
time ago, “Youth leads the way!’— 
and if the fathers and motaers will 
only follow the young folks in their 
fight for progress there will indeed 
be an agricultural revolution in 
South Carolina. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


UTABAGAS can be banked in the 

same manner as sweet potatoes. 
Even after frost, winter vegetables 
such as kale, onions and cabbage 
should be cultivated. 

For earliest spring cabbage, set 
plants during late fall. Cover the 
stems entirely with soil to prevent 
frost bursting them. 

Prune muscadine grapes and note 
their increased vigor and fruitfulness. 
Old arbors will be benefited by cut- 
ting out all the dead wood and thin- 
ning where the vines have become 
thick. 

The first thing to do in starting an 
orchard is to find out what varieties 
to plant and then to know a nursery 
that will furnish you trees at reason- 
able cost. 


In the colder portions of the South 
it is well to throw a light furrow 
for protection during winter over 
root crops such as beets, carrots, sal- 
sify, and parsnips. These crops will 
stand in the field during winter with- 
out protection in the warmer parts of 
the South. 


Celery that has been blanched with 
earth will stand in the field all win- 
ter and keep in perfect condition if 
the tops are covered with straw or 
other litter. 

All refuse such as the remains of 
summer vegetables should be remov- 
ed from the garden. These . old 
stalks, leaves and vines furnish hid- 
ing places for insects during winter 
and carry over many plant diseases 
as well. Mixed with other litter and 
placed on a pile with alternate lay- 
ers of fresh stable manure, all weed 
seeds as well as insects that it con- 
tains are killed and the whole con- 
verted into a well rotted mass, a 
splendid fertilizer for the garden. 

Make unsalable apples into vine- 
gar. Get a barrel in which good 
vinegar has been made and use it, or 
get some of the scum off the top of 
good vinegar and rinse out the new 
barrels with this as soon as they cool 
after having. been washed with boil- 
ing water.. Put fresh cider into these 
barrels, filling them about five-sixths 
full; leave the. bungs open and lay 
them on: their side.in.a place where 
the temperature will ‘run. from 65 to 
75 degrees Fahrenheit. .Fermentation 
will . immediately begin,: and~ in 
several months vinegar: will be. pro- 
duced. One.can tell when it is-ready 
for use through the absence of-fer- 
mentation and the taste. . = 

. F,-J.. CREDER, 
. . Associate. Horticulturist, 

Clemson College, S. C. 





Why Should: We Worry About the” 


High Cost of Living? 


, SAVE just read Mrs. Patterson’s 

article on gardens in the November 
4th issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
also the editor’s note on page 12, in 
which he asks us not to all speak at 
once if we had 18 different kinds of 
vegetables in our gardens the last of 
October. 

I looked over the list and found 
that Mrs. Patterson mentioned four 


j 





kinds that we didn’t have—corn, sal- 
sify, parsnips and peas. But in count- 
ing up our own list, I find that we 
had five that she didr.’. mention, egg 
plant, cucumbers, sweet peppers, spin- 
ach and watermelons, so I think we 
even up pretty well. In the fruit line, 
we had neither figs nor apples, as 
our latest figs were gone by the first 
of October, but we have the luscious 
Satsuma orange, kumquats and quin- 
ces, and they will be with us for near- 
ly two months, yet. 


One day during the last week in 
October, (and not only then, but quite. 
often)we sat down to an entirely 
home grown meal. I remember this 
meal in particular, because my father 
had taken a meal at another farm 
house only a few days before and only 
one or two things which were served 
had been home-grown. Our home- 
grown dinner consisted of cornbread, 
(corn grown and ground on the 
farm) butter, mashed potatoes, baked 
squash, sliced tomato and cucumber 
salad, boiled ham and fig preserves. 


It seems to us that the high cost 
of living need worry the farmer, and 
especially the Southern farmer, very 
little. Vegetables may be grown 
twelve months in the year, fruits of 
several varieties may be had in abun- 
dance during their season, we can 
grow livestock cheaper than it can be 
doné in the Northern or Western 
states, so why should we worry? 

HAZEL D. PELTON 

Citronelle, Ala. 





Helping Diversification in a Tobacco 
County 


| Sienipe cary County is probably 

the greatest producer of bright 
tobacco. in the South. Its— pro- 
duct is sought after for its special 
flavor, as well as color, and good 
frices are the rule for the leaf grown 
on.lands suited to its production. This 
very advantage has been “turned to 
our loss in recent years, owing to the 
prevailing low price of tobacco, and 
the devotion of our farmers to the to- 
bacco crop to the exclusion of all 
others, resulting in a great portion of 
our lands going back to second- 
growth pine, the elimination of stock, 
and the deterioration of such soil as 
has been cultivated by failure to put 
in winter cover crops, or green soiling 
erops. 

The experiences of our farmers dur- 
ings the past three years of low tobac- 
co prices have had a sobering effect, 
and the time proving propitious, the 
Reidsville’: Commercial and ~ Agricul- 
tural Association has been consistent- 
ly preaching the gospel of diversifi- 
cation, with the result that there is 
to-day more land laid down in crim- 
son clover, alfalfa and rye in Rock- 
ingham County than ever before in 





its history. J. W. DUNN. 
Reidsville, N. C. Secretary. 
UNINTENTIONAL 


Mrs. Cornell gave a luncheon, and observ- 
ing that one of the guests had eaten all her 
portion of ice-cream, she said: 

“My dear Miss Lane, do let me give you 
some more of the ice-cream,” 

“Well, thanks,” said the young woman, “I 
will take some more, but only just a mouth- 
ful, please.”’ 

“Hilda,”’ said Mrs. Cornell, to her maid, 
“fill Miss Lane’s plate.’’ 


(29)  1357- 





CUR LAND EXCHANGE 






iy pur- 
e buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 





i Our Two Best 





ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 








Small Farms for Sale—W. H. Parrish, 
Dunn, N. C. 

Forty-acre Farm—Half mile depot, dark 
loam, clay subsoil. Terms. Prof. Waughtel, 
Folkston, Ga. 

75 - Eastern 
Sale—Write for booklet, .Joe A. Parker, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Bargains in rich Mississippi-Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros., 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 





Jim Wells County Farm—%75 acres in fine 
State of cultivation. Choice black land, very 
cheap. Write, M. A. Simmons, Troup, Texas, 


For Sale—In Albemarle County, Va.,. farm 
of 540 acres with orchard. Farm of 150 acres * 
blame orchard, Write T. U. Taylor, Austin, 

‘exas, 


Mississippi-Louisiana Farms — Vicksburg 
District, $5 to $20 acre. Grow all crops suc- 
cessfully. Stock raisers paradise. Bulletins 


FN The Barbour Realty Co., Vicksburg, 
ss, 














Farms for Sale—1i,000 acres Moore County, 
600 cleared, Bargain proposition. 100 to 
900 acres in a tract, Cumberland County. This 
is excellent land. Tell me your wants, R, 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Magnificent Investment—250 acres, beauti- 
ful farm, carpeted with clover and alfalfa, 
handsome improvements, near University. 
Also high school and county seat. The cream 
of Middle Tennessee. Address Doak Ayde- 
lott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Desirable farm, suits tobacco, cotton, corn 
and truck. New painted buildings, cleared 
land under wire fence. Plenty timber, on 
public road. Near town, school and church. 
Fifteen dollars per acre. Easy terms, C. M. 
Reaves, (Owner), Fairmont, N. C. 


For Sale—130-acre farm that will appeal 
to any one, for any purpose he wants it for 
all conveniences, location ideal, good water, 
healthy, in 3 miles of fine market. If you 
want something that will please you, ad- 
dress, Allen Spencer, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


200-acre Farm for Sale—About half clear- 
ed and in good state of cultivation. One 
mile of good school, church and railroad 
station. Good solid land, makes good crops 
every year, in as fine farming section as is in 
county. Will sell at a bargain. Write or 
come to Rex, Roberson Co., N. C. J. J. Beard, 


For Sale—In Louisa County, 222 acres, fine 
stock and grain farm touches public road, 
Well watered, well fenced and cross-fenced. 
Good 8-room dwelling all necessary outbuild- 
ings inclucing 2 large stables. 2 barns, gran- 
ary. Desirable neighborhood, new grided 
school, Nirs. Thos. B. Winston, Long Is- 
land, Va, 

For Sale—I will sell all or one haif inter- 
est in the best dairy proposition in North 
Carolina, Sales, from three fifty to five hun- 
dred dollars in month. Object in selling 
owner cannot give personal attention to the 
business, Applicant must be a practical 
dairyman and have some cash, Address Box 
112, Greenville, N. C 


On Dixie Highway, in the best agricultural 
County in Georgia, a twelve hundred-acre 
plantation, with private railroad facilities, 
river frontage, good residence, tenant houses, 
barns, etc. Suitable for stock raising, dviry- 
ing, or general farming. Convenient to At- 
lanta and Chattanooga markets. Terms, 
Address, Woodley Farm, Kingston, Ga. 


Fertile Virginia Farms along Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, at $15 an acre and up on 
easy terms. Mild climate, rich soil, abundant 
rainfall, plentiful and cheap labor. Conven- 
ient to eastern markets, also to good schools 
and churches, Write for free illustrated 
booklet of farm homes just far enough South, 
Address K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agent, C, 
& O. Railway, Room 536, Richmond, Va. 


For Sale—Your opportunity. 100 acres 
only $1.750. Good farm, near railway town, 
high school, church and Blackstone. 70 acres 
cleared. $500 worth of timber. Buildings 
all good, 6-room cottage, large stable, 2 to- 
bacco barns, pack house, crib, hen house, 
ete., orchard. Must go in 30 days. Write 
for full description, this and other real bar- 
gains. Frederickson & Co., Blackstone, Va. 


A Tool You Need 








[i You need it and can earn it easier 
than going to town after one. Ask 
just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal. Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 

‘Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household docs 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and cne new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2700 for a club of three yeayly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Our 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on or 
before January 1) will enable you to keep 


| your accounts better. You can get it to- 


gether with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 


1358 (30) 





OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMU Sigs REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS 4 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT 
MINGHAM, ALA, ICENDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new svbscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the Icss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement anpears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





BE ADDRESSED 
STOFFICE AT BIR- 














Readers in the Carolinas. Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








| after I arrived. 








“LIVESTOCK SPECIAL” DEC. 9 
0O* DECEMBER 58 we issue our annual “Livesteck Special,” and 


for this number we invite contributions from our readers, telling 

how livestock has helped them to make their farms more 
profitable. Concrete statements of fact are wanted, and all letters 
must be short and to the point. 


Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be offered for the three best letters 
with payment at regular rates for all others used. All letters must 
reach us not later than November 25 


18-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 























CAREFUL FARMERS 
ONLY ADDRESSED 


This message is addressed to careful farmers, for only care- 
i ful farmers will value the need of taking care of copies of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


This binder will preserve your copics in book form con- 

venient for ready reference and practical use when needed. 

# Our index is supplied every six months and may be had upon 

request without charge. The use of this will make it easy 
to locate any matter desired. 


Ordered separately the price is 50c, 
year’s subscription or renewal, $1.40; 
and binder, $1.90. 


postage prepaid; 
two years’ 


with a 
subscription 


Get it free and save two dollars by accepting our special 
offer, which is 5 years for $3 and a binder. 
Mention this offer when accepting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| ing, and very soon after 


| girl she wanted a 
| ly expected it in the next barrel; but 
_ there turned out to be nothing but a 


| crutches. 
| Pollanna said it was a lovely game, 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as | 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


Pollyanna Grows Up: The Second 
Glad Book 


1? 


(Continued from page 12, this issue) 
Mrs. Carew stiffened a little. 
“Well, what pollyanna may be I 

don’t know, but whatever it is, I 

don’t want it,” she retorted sharply, 

| nettled in her turn. “This isn’t your 
beloved Sanatorium, and I’m not your 
patient to be dosed and bossed, please 
remember.” 

Della Wetherby’s eyes danced but 
her lips remained unsmiling. 

“Pollyanna isn’t a medicine, my 
dear,” she said demurely, “—though 

| I have heard some people call her a 

| tonic. Pollyanna is a little girl.” 

“A child? Well, how should I 
know,” retorted the other, still ag- 
grievedly. “You have your ‘belladon- 
na,’ so I’m sure J don’t see why not 
‘pollyanna Besides, you're always 
recommending something for me to 
| take, and you distinctly said 
| and dose usually 
| a sort.” 

“Well, Pollyanna is a medicine—of 
a sort,” smiled Della. “Anyway, the 
Sanatorium doctors all declare that 

' she’s better than any medicine they 

can give. She’s a little girl, Ruth, 

12 or 13 years old, who was at 





‘dose’— 
means medicine, of 


| the Sanatorium all last summer and 
ij most of the winter. 


I didn’t see her 
but a month or two, for she left soon 
But that was long 


|} enough for me to come fully under 


i her spell. Besides, the whole Sana- 
torium is still talking Pollyanna, and 
playing her game.” 

“Game !” 
“Yes ,” nodded Della, with a curious 
smile. “Her ‘glad game.’ I'll never 
forget my first introduction to it. 
One feature of her treatment was 
particularly disagreeable and even 
painful. It came every Tuesday morn- 
my arrival 
it fell to my lot to give it to her. I 
was dreading it, for I knew from past 
experience with children what to ex- 
pect: fretfulness and tears, if noth- 
ing worse. To my unbounded am- 
azement she greeted me with a smile 
| and said she was glad to see me; and 
if you'll believe it, there was never so 
much as a whimper from her lips 
through the whole ordeal, though I 
knew I was hurting her cruelly. 

“T fancy I must have said something 
that showed my surprise, for she ex- 
plained earnestly: ‘Oh, yes, I used to 
feel that way, too, and I did dread it 
so, till I happened to think ’twas just 
like Nancy’s wash-days, and I could 
be gladdest of all on Tuesdays, ’cause 


| there wouldn’t be another one for a 
| whole week.’ ” 


“Why, how extraordinary!” frown- 


| ed Mrs. Carew, not quite comprehen- 
| ding. 
| game to that.” 


3ut, I’m sure I don’t see any 


“No, I didn’t, till later. 
| told me. 


Then she 
It seems she was the moth- 


| erless daughter of a poor minister in 
| the West, 


and was brought up by 
aid society and mission- 

When she was a tiny 
doll, and confident- 


| the ladies’ 
ary barrels. 


pair of little crutches. 

“The child cried, of course, and it 
was then that her father taught her 
the game of hunting for something to 


| be glad about, in everything that hap- 
| pened; 


and said she could begin right 
then by being glad she didn’t need the 
That was the beginning. 


d she’d been playing it ever since; 
and that the harder it was to find 
the glad part, the more fun it was, 
only when it was too awful hard, like 
she had found it sometimes.” 

“Why, how extraordinary!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Carew, still not entirely 
comprehending. 

“You'd think so—if you could see 
| the results of that game in the Sana- 
| torium,” nodded Della; “and Dr. Ames 
says he hears she’s revolutionized the 
whole town where she came from, 
just the same way. He knows Dr. 
1 Chilton very well—the man that mar- 
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ried Pollyanna’s aunt. And, by the 
way, I believe that marriage was one 
of her ministrations. She patched up 
an old lovers’ quarrel between them. 

“You see, two years ago, or more, 
Pollyanna’s father died, and the little 
girl was sent East to this aunt. In 
October she was hurt by an automo- 
bile, and was told she could 
walk again. In April Dr. Chilton 
sent her to the Sanatorium, and she 
was there till last March —almost a 
year. She went home practically 
cured. You should have seen the 
child! There was just one cloud to 
mar her happiness: that she couldn’t 
walk all the way there. As near as 
I can gather, the whole town turned 
out to meet her with brass bands and 
banners. 

“But you can’t tell about Pollyanna. 
One has to see her. And that’s why 
I say | wish you could have a dose 
of Pollyanna. It would do you a 
world of good.” 

Mrs. Carew lifted her chin a little. 

“Really, indeed, I must say I beg 
to differ with you,” she returned cold- 
ly. “I don’t care to be ‘revolution- 
ized,’ and I have no lovers’ quarrel 
to be patched up; and if there is any- 
thing that would be insufferable to 
me, it would be a little Miss Prim 
with a long face preaching to me how 
much I had to be thankful for. I 
never could bear—” But a ringing 
laugh interrupted her. 

“Oh, Ruth, Ruth,” choked her sister, 
gleefully. “Miss Prim, indeed—Pol- 
lyanna! Oh, oh, if only you could 
see that child now! But there, I 
might have known. I said one could 
not tell about Pollyanna. And of 
course you won’t be apt to see her. 
But—Miss Prim, indeed!” And off 
she went into another gale of laugh- 
ter. Almost at once, however, she 
sobered and gazed at her sister with 
the old troubled look in her eyes. 

“Seriously, dear, can’t anything be 
done?” she pleaded. “You ought not 
to waste your life like this. Won’t 
you try to get out a little more, and 
—meet people?” 

“Why should I, when I don’t want 
to? I’m tired of—people. You know 
society always bored me.” 

“Then why not try some sort of 
work—charity?” 

Mrs. Carew gave an impatient ges- 
ture. 

“Della, dear, we’ve been all over 

this before. I do give moncy—lots of 
it, and that’s enough. In fact, I’m 
not sure but it’s too much. I don’t 
believe in pauperizing people. 
“But if. you’d give a little of your- 
self, dear,” ventured Della, gently. 
If you could only get interested in 
something outside of your own life, it 
would help so much; and— 

“Now, Della, dear,” interrupted the 
elder sister, restively, “I love you, and 
I love to have you come here; but I 
simply cannot endure being preached 
to. It’s all very well for you to turn 
yourself into an angel of mercy and 
give cups of cold water, and bandage 
up broken heads. and all that. Per- 
haps you can forget Jamie that way; 
but I couldn’t. It would only make 
me think of him all the more, won- 
dering he had any one to give -him 
water and bandage up his head. Be- 
sides, the whole thing would be very 
distasteful to me —mixing with all 
sorts and kinds of people like that.” 

“Did you ever try it?” 

“Why, no, of course not!” Mrs. Ca- 
rew’s voice was scornfully indignant. 

“Then how can you know—till you 
do try?” asked the young 
rising to her feet a little wearily. 
“But I must go, dear. I’m _ to 
meet the girls at the South Station. 
Our train goes at twelve-thirty. I’m 
sorry if I’ve made you cross with 
me,” she finished, as she kissed her 
sister good-by. 

“T’m not cross 
sighed Mrs.Carew; 
would understand!” 

(Continued next week) 


never 


nurse, 


with you, Della,” 
“but if you only 





Our book, ‘‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 








Saturday, November 18, 1916] 
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THANKSGIVING PHIL- 
OSOPHY 


Hiss!"" — 
us tt 
Christmas—such youngsters 


said the 


ee 


“tHiss! Goose, ‘*They’ve 
taken 


To fatten fo 





a goose! It’s a sin and a 











Bi Turkey, and you'll do the 
said the Goose, 
‘IT call it abuse!" 
Quack said the Duck, 
“T call it luck 
Just think of the dainties they give us to 
eat-- 
Such apple-cores, squash-seeds, and gris- 
tles of meat! 
Let's be off for a lunch: see how fast I 
can hobble.” 


But the Turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” 


“Hiss! Hiss!"’ said 
want of tuck! 
You don't know ao thing: vou're a goose of 
a duck! 
A regular quack—you haven't any brains; 
You don't know enough to go in when it 
rains.” 
“Quack!” said the Duck, 
Tis a world of -uck!"’ 
“Hiss!"" said the Goose, 
“<‘Tis a world of abuse!”’ . 
“Quack! Quack!” said the Duck, what a 
great goose you are.” 
“Fiss!’ shrilled the Goose, till you heard 
her afar, 
“Hiss! Mister Turkey, the world is full of 
trouble.” 
But the Turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” 


the Goose, “ ‘Tis a sad 











Special Notice, Boys 
“TF ADIES first,” is the motto of 
gentlemen all the time, not just 
when a boat is sinking or the build- 
ing on fire. So while the girls, and 
matters of peculiar interest to them, 


monopolize the space allotted to the, 


Young People this week, there is 
something equally interesting in store 
for you in next week’s issue. Look 
out for it. 





Getting Ready For Christmas 


ANY of our girls have requested 

that designs of fancy work be 
made a feature of our department, 
so we are giving this week a number 
of fancy stitches which will be helpful 
in preparing Christmas gifts. Ruth 
Snead has her face set towards a 
busy, purposeful and happy New Year. 
Let’s play her game as well as Polly- 
anna’s, and make our plans’ for 
Christmas now. 

The beauty of needlework depends 
upon evenness of stitches and faith- 
fulness in reproducing the design, so 
let’s remember this: Better a straight, 
perfect seam with the sewing mach- 
ine than a poorly done fancy one— 
with stiches large and small, straight 
and slant. Practice the new stitch 
until you have mastered it, and then 
you will have good results. 

Use a soft thread for featherstich- 
ing, The mercerized cottons are best 
for cotton goods and cheap flannels; 
silk thread for woolens and_ silks. 
Turkey red cotton may be used on 
white material that must be boiled. 

The feather and brierstitches done 
closely are beautiful between rows of 
fine tucks for yokes in children’s dres- 
ses, shirtwaists, fine underwear, and 
to finish hems in scarfs, aprons, etc. 
Tucks may be put in with tiny feath- 
er stitches by basting the tucks first, 
and doing the work so that half of it 
will be on the tuck and half on the 
goods. Insertions and ribbons may 
be herringboned together for yokes, 
caps, collars, etc, and we know 
active minds will discover dozens of 
other ways of using useful 
stitches. 

Now: for some gifts that young fin- 
gers can make: A sailor collar, the 
hem finished with French knots, or 
ox-chain outline stitch, will make an 
acceptable gift for Mother, Big Sister 
or your chum. It can be made of 
fine linen, law n, satin or broadcloth. 
Consider the color of the 
dress with which it will be 
that colors will harmonize. 

For Big Brother or Father make a 
bag for laundry .or soiled .collars of 
tan poplin or linén. 


these 


suit 


worn so 


Using real oak 





or, 


leaves for patterns, allowing for 
turning under, cut three or five leaves 
from a darker shade of brown, yel- 
low, or red. Arrange on one side of 


bag, baste down with edges turned 
under neatly, and with thread to 
match leaves, applique down with 
stitch No. 2, placing the needle 


straight and making stitches alter- 
nately “long and short.” Finish top 
with tubing and a cord, or with a 
hoop. 

For Grandmother, make a bag for 
her knitting, using ordinary bed-tick- 
ing for the bottom half, the stripes 
running around, and black sateen for 
the upper section. Featherstitch over 
the white stripes in the ticking with 












































SIMPLE BRIER 


AND FEATHERSTITCHES 


red silkateen, make a tubing at the 
top of the sateen section with ruffle 
above, and run in a twisted cord of 
the red thread to pull both ways. 
This makes a handsome bag. 

For Miss Teacher, make a pretty 
apron with featherstitched belt, pock- 
et and hem. It may be of black sateen 
or white lawn. For Mr. Teacher, cut 
several thicknesses of flannel or felt, 
red, green or brown, by your oak- 
leaf pattern. Tack together and you 
have a pen-wiper. 

The family Baby will appreciate a 
dainty cap, and there are 
always and ends in the scrap 
bag available for such small articles. 

For Little Sister make a baby dress 
for her doll. Finish neatly with lace 
edging and featherstitching, and have 
it fasten with real buttons and but- 
tonholes. 


voke or 
odds 


Little Brother would like to have a 
bean bag. Fold in the top of a black 
stocking leg to make it of double 
thickness. Tie it securely about one 
inch from the end with strong red 
cord. Fill loosely with dry peas and 
tie the other end. Have it light and 


loosely filled so the chubby hands 


will find it easy to hold. 
For the Aunt who likes to darn, 
| Featherstitch 


make a stocking bag. 


hems on two sides of a piece of 
flowered cretonne or other material 
18x24 inches. Gather the ends and 
fasten to embroidery hoops large 
enough to pass easily over the hands. 
Cover the upper part of hoops with 
the same material or ribbon. This 
bag will open almost flat and is quite 
roomy. 

Grandpa will appreciate a shoe bag 
to hang up inside the closet door. 
Use stout material for the foundation 
24 inches wide by 15 inches deep. On 
this place at the bottom a pocket sec- 
tion 9 inches deep, dividing into two 
pockets with rows of machine stitch- 
ing. Bind top of pocket section, and 
then the entire bag with strong tape 
placing three tabs of the tape at the 
top to hang by. 

Looking forward to next year, we 
will welcome letters from the girls 
telling of simple gifts they made, if 
possible giving a pencil sketch of the 
article. 
for the best suggestion and the best 
letters will be published in time for 
next Christmas. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAT are the boys and girls of the 

“Young People’s Corner” plan- 
ning for the year 1917? We still have 
a few more weeks of this year, but it 
is worth while for us to look forward 
to the future. 

I am going to try to make the year 
1917 a very profitable year. I am gath- 
ering nuts to store away for winter. 
As I am a school girl, they will come 





A prize of $1 will be given -° 


(31) 1359 
in very nice for salads and sandwiches 
for my lunch. 

[ am going to study very hard. I 
shall not whisper to the boys and 
girls when I ought to be studying. 

[ am studying music and I am going 
to see how many pretty pieces | can 
memorize during the year. I shall 
study only the best music as I| have 
no desire to play “ragtime.” 

[ am going to have a flower garden. 
I have already had my row prepared: 
for sweet peas. I am going to put out 
narcissus, hyacinths and _ tulips 


now, 
so they will bloom early in the 
spring. My garden shall be gay with 
the old fashion marigolds, zinnias, 


and cosmos. 


I am learning to séw, crochet and 


make tatting. Am also learning to 
cook. ‘I have already had a short 
course in domestic science. [| shall 


help mother can, preserve and make 
jelly next summer. I was a-club girl 
this year, so you see I have had in- 
structions in canning. 

Last, but not least; Iam planning to 
go to Sunday school every Sunday in 
the year. There shall not be any girl 
who knows the lesson better than I. 
I have enjoyed studying about Paul 
very much this year. 

RUTH SNEAD. 

Woolsey, Ga., Route 1. 





NEEDLESS ADVICE 


A charming hostess was entertaining a par- 
ty of children, when she discovered one little 
fellow sitting over in a corner, apparently 
lost in thought. 


“What are you thinking about, Harry?” 
she asked, in a pleasing tone. 
“Mother told me,” piped the little man, 


not to take two oranges, and I was thinking I 


would be mighty lucky if | got one.” 








Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 














By J. A. MARTIN 

















BIG PRICES AT ANGUS SALE 


Oo’ October 24th, 1916, Mr. E. L. Hampton 

of the Woodlawn Farms, Nashville, Tenn., 
held his annual sale of Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle under the auspices of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association, and coip- 
eration of the N., C. & St. L. Railroad. It 
was one of the most successful sales of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle ever held in the South. 

A large and enthusiastic crowd was in at- 
tendance representing buyers and prominent 


breeders from Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 


Mississippi, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa, The offering was considered by the 
prominent breeders present as one of the 
best ever offered at public sale and the 
Woodlawn Farm herd as one of the best 
in the United States. 

The active competition and the bidding, 


the prices obtained and the fact that nearly 
all the cattle remained in this section speaks 
volumes for the growing demand and 
est in the Angus breed in the South. 


inter- 


a7 DeOnd DEBUG is 6 o:6.08 pecs 0s $14,935.00 
General BVGPRES F606 iis cet 318.00 
33 females average .,....-.; 360.00 
14 ‘bulls AVOPABE.. 2. ccc cceee 209.00 
Private bids on sale day on four females 


not catalogued brought $3,150.00. 

26 of the animals sold remained in the 
state of Tennessee, while five went to Ala- 
bama, six to Mississippi, one to Georgia, six 
to Kentucky and several to Indiana. 

The pure-bred livestock industry is com- 
ing with leaps and bounds in the South and 
it won't take many more years with this 
sort of interest displayed before the South 


will be THE LIVESTOCK SECTION OF THE 
ENTIRE COUNTRY. 


We take this means of calling your atten- 


tion to our coming LIVESTOCK SPECIAL 
on December 9, 1916, and you’ breeders 
having good stock for sale will find this a 
splendid issue in which to advertise your 
surplus stock, 

Beef and dairy cattle, swine of all breeds, 
and good stock in general are in great de- 
mand, Let us put you in touch with the 
buyers. 

E. L. Hampton's successful sale was ad- 
vertised extensively in The Progressive 
Farmer. 





WALT MASON’S RADIATOR 


N LABOR nothing’s greater than 
yonder little radiator, that keeps my shan- 


savers 


ty warm; while it’s on deck the weather agent 
may bring along his whole blamed pageant— 
I laugh at When I 
the winter weather made all sit up and 


wintry storm, was young 
roar 
together, so much of grief it brought: day af- 
ter day we had to rustle, and 
als, mind, and muscle, to keep the old 


wear out mor- 


house 


hot. In Autumn, when the winds were ‘gusty, 
we'd polish stoves all red and rusty, and pack 


them from the shed; and while with stove- 
pipes we were fussing, a mile away you'd 
hear us cussing enough to raise the dead. Oh, 
comrade, did you ever teeter around a punk, 
old-fashioned heater, that ate up elm and 
oak? And have you ever, gentile reader, 
packed in the logs of birch and cedar, until 
your back was broke? No wonder Daddy was 


a snarler; the open fireplace ir the 
would make him gasp and cough; when he 
sat there to thaw his system, a streak of fire 
flashed out and kissed him, 
whiskers off. The 
were 


parlor 


and burned his 


rooms wherein no 
the waters 
hills; one 
room would roast us to the center, when 
the next room we would enter, we'd have at- 


stoves 


were roaring colder than 


pouring down Greenland’s frozen 


ana 








tacks of chills. The stovepipes evermore 
were choking, and then the stoves would do 
some smoking that drove us out of doors; 
and we would stand out there a-freezing and 
saying bitter things and sneezing, and rais- 
ing frenzied roars, But times have changed, 
and now the blizzard may hoop until it 
strains its gizzard there's comfort in my 
homes, ‘twas brought here by that radiator: 
no more, to feed the ‘theater's erat for 
cordwood do I roam. No’'more am 1 a wears 
toiler; down cellar there's an TFdeal boiler, [ 
*tend to twice a day; and day and night the 
house is cheery, there is no room that cold 
or dreary, and life is glad and gay.—Walt 





Mason. 


HE KNOWS BETTER NOW 


Not long ago a breeder of pure-bred 


asked us for advertising rates. When we 


hogs 











quoted same he di t mal a 

We kept after him he fina 1 k 
and said “Your rates are too high, but I am 
going to see if vou can do as well a an- 
other farm paper It am _usir ind who 
rates are very much lower,” 

The advertisement started and ss than 
two weeks, he wrote us follows 

“For goodness ik stop that pig ad. or 
loan me one of yvour rraphers Pigs all 
gone and letters still coming in.”’ 

I guess the other farm paper whose rates 
are very much “‘lowet’’ (?) will be after this 
man to come back to them again. If they do 
(with a lot of big talk about ‘‘more circula- 
tion” and “lower rates’) it will be about like 
the following joke: 

“Lady of the House—Aren’t you the same 
man [I gave a mince pie to Thanksgiving 
day? 


Tramp—No, I'n 





not, and wot's more the 











doctor says I ne\ will be 

Pie isn’t pie unless it’s good pie. Circula- 
tion isn’t circulation unles it’s good circula- 
tion Ady € in g rates are not *‘low’’ unless 
theaiaa bt 2 Sales i 

“Only the g cheap. 

















 « ) ae | HERCULES 
L« me send you my new, fine free book at once. I want Hand-Power 
to show you proof of how you can turn each acre of stump 
land into a double profit the first year, in extra crops and Stump Puller 


added value of land---by pulling stumps with the Hercules a 
All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller---and how you can make 120,000 lbs. Pull 


big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by ASK US ABOUT IT 
renting your machine at a nice fat profit. 


My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from how it éasily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased _ his 
many owners, teliing of the remarkable feats of the Hercules---how it land value from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is 
pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes--- the best investment you can make now. The 


Hercules:::::::: Stump Puller 


is the puller that has the single, double and triple power features, giving you advantage of this big profit and big saving opportunity now. 
gi ig om in o — with a ag? can — it a9 — be poe aoe 30 days’ free trial offer and money-saving price, I give you a 
to place. No heavy lifting. The new portable is equipped with a solid steel bedplate 
and broad steel whacle. Thais ian’t a stump, oneak es or hedge grown that the 3- Year Guaranty 
Hercules won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. It’s the that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that 
low-down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring fea- saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safety 
tures—the one with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of men __ratchets and the careful turning and grinding of every part---all these things make 
and team. I want to send you a Hercules on it safe for us to guarantee the replacement pe pe casting of a Hercules that breaks 


30 Days Free Trial ; any time within three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. 
sO you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. ; This Free Book Tells All 
I ‘want you to know for yourself that the all-steel Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or a postal so I can 
construction means 60% less weight and 400% greater send you tie convincing facts about the superiority and php gf and value of 
strength than cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel.’’ Besides that, the Hercu'es Stump Puller. Only 5000 of these machines will be sold at this 
want to save you big money on the cost. I’m remarkable introductory rice, so getyour name in now. My new book is a beauty. 
making a See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
Phe the many interesting letters from farmers, ee and “—t proaeay 
° ° ° 42 tumps, stumps, stumps pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of 
Special Price Proposition Hercules Stump a egg want you to now the facts. Just mail coupon or 
to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of the postal now. I’ll send the book and price by return mail. I’ll tell you the best 
country. If I get one Hercules in each locality crops to raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get 
more will surely follow because of Hercules quality my free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about the 
and efficiency, so I can easily afford to sacrifice my Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid 
profit on the first machine in each locality. Take work making big profits for owners everywhere. 
oa ee ee 


RUSH Coupon for Book 


and New Low Price 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
880-25th St., Centerville, lowa 


Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price 
offer on the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. 











Besides my 


= 





before you forget,or take down 
the fame and address and write 
me as soon as you get a postal 
card. Address me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 
Hercules 
Manufacturing 
Company 
880 25th St. Centerville, Ia. 


Name 
eo 
@ State. 


) Route No. 
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